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A grammar-composition program for grades 9 through 12 
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English Workshop Series WORKBOOKS 


An independent course of study in grammar and composi- 
tion for grades 9 through 12 by John E. Warriner, 
Joseph C. Blumenthal, and A. Barnett Langdale. I 


Complete text material as well as abundant drill ex- a 

ercises. Books |, 2, 3: 192 pages each. Book 4: 256 “ 
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32-page pamphlet of tests for each grade. be 
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The Quarter Books 


JOHN T. FREDERICK" 


FE; ROM a stool at the drug store’s lunch 
counter, while I consumed my sandwich 
and milkshake, I watched the big rack 
where some hundreds of quarter books 
were displayed. A girl whom I guessed to 
be a typist from one of the offices in the 
building was the first customer. She 
knew what she wanted and bought it as 
briskly as she acquired gum and ciga- 
rettes—a copy of Rosamond Marshall’s 
Kitty. The next customer, also a woman, 
wore a coat and hat and carried bundles. 
She selected a murder-mystery with 
some deliberation before she found a 
place at the lunch counter. A well- 
groomed, balding man with the look of 
an office manager bought a western, 
choosing it quickly, I thought by the au- 
thor’s name. I tarried until my dishes 
were swept away to the accompaniment 
of an admonitory, “Do you wish any- 
thing more?” and stood then for a while 
by the cigar counter. Finally, I was re- 
warded: a woman whom I knew for a 
secretary from the eighth floor bought a 
copy of The Great Gatsby as she started 
back to her office. 


t Professor of English, University of Notre 
Dame. 


The quarter books are protean. Like 
the magazines with which they rub cov- 
ers and compete, they offer all things to 
all men. They are also a portent and a 
force: a factor of as yet unascertained 
power and effect in the tangled equation 
of our living literature. To teachers they 
offer immediate challenge, rich promise 
sometimes ending in disappointment. To 
all who are in any way interested in the 
present and future of reading in America, 
the quarter books are deserving of very 
careful consideration. 

True, the wide popular acceptance of 
inexpensive books in paper binding which 
dates from Robert de Graff’s publication 
of the first “Pocket Books” in 1939 is not 
an unparalleled phenomenon in Ameri- 
can publishing history. Frank Luther 
Mott tells the stories of two earlier 
epochs of great popularity for paper- 
backs in his recent book on American 
best-sellers, Golden Multitudes. The first 
of these antedated the recent vogue of 
the quarter book by an even century. It 
was heralded in the late 1830’s by such 
publications as Waldie’s Select Library, 
ostensibly a magazine—in format and 
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periodicity—but devoted wholly to the 
publication serially of complete new 
books. In the early 1840’s the idea was 
further developed by the ‘‘magazines”’ 
Brother Jonathan and the New World, 
largely with pirated works of popular 
British and European authors (in the 
absence of international copyright); and 
they soon began to issue complete books, 
one to each issue or as “extras” and sup- 
plements. The latter were sold by news- 
boys on the streets of New York, while 
the former went through the mails as 
“magazines.’’ The established book pub- 
lishers resorted to low-priced editions in 
regular bindings, in response to this com- 
petition, and finally to paper bindings. 
But by 1850 the trend changed—with 
prices stabilized at lower levels—and the 
paper-bound book ceased for a decade 
and more to be a prominent aspect of 
American publishing. 

The second and more significant era of 
paper-backs began in the 1860’s with 
Erastus Beadle’s very successful experi- 
ments with dime novels. The dime novels 
were the not unworthy prototypes of to- 
day’s mysteries and westerns. 

Beadle’s success immediately raised 
up a swarm of imitators. These published 
not only the books of American locale 
and authorship which Beadle had fa- 
vored but engaged in a second wild cam- 
paign of literary piracy. The format was 
at first prevailingly that of the magazine- 
like quarto—the form of the dime novels. 
Distribution was through the whole- 
saling agencies and local outlets, which 
had by this time been developed for the 
circulation of magazines, and by the 
mails, which at first admitted the paper- 
backs at magazine rates. Again the “‘reg- 
ular” publishers resisted the onslaught 
by lowering prices on cloth-bound books 
and then by establishing series or “‘librar- 
ies” of paper-backs of their own. 


By the early 1880’s regular book-size 
volumes—with plain and flimsy paper 
bindings—had replaced the quartos, ex- 
cept for the dime novels proper. Stand- 
ard prices were ten and twenty cents, 
though some were higher and some even 
lower. In this best phase of this second 
period of cheap publishing, many books 
of high literary quality received very 
wide circulation. 

By 1900 the paper-back business had 
dwindled in importance. Though the 
paper-backs never wholly disappeared 
from newsstands and bookstores, they 
held little prominence there between 
1g0oo and 1940. Yet one achievement in 
the paper-back field during this period 
demands attention—the mail-order busi- 
ness established at Girard, Kansas, by 
E. Haldeman-Julius, that eccentric gen- 
ius of the “Little Blue Books.’ Also the 
1920’s and 1930’s saw admirable and 
idealistic experiments in the “Boni- 
Books” and the “Modern Age”’ books, 
but these were unsuccessful. The trouble 
was that circulation was sought through 
bookstores—and there were not enough 
bookstores. The vast distributional facili- 
ties of the modern magazine trade— 
greatly augmented since the 1880’s, of 
course—and recent developments in 
manufacturing which make possible (in 
large quantities) low-cost production of 
books far superior physically to the old 
paper-backs are the twin bases of the suc- 
cess of the modern quarter books. Build- 
ing on these foundations, De Grafi’s 
“Pocket Books” and their competitors 
have achieved in less than ten years a cir- 
culation which almost certainly exceeds 
in gross numbers, and proVably in rela- 
tion to the country’s literate population, 
the total production of either of our 
earlier periods of cheap book production. 
The grand total of quarter books sold in 
the United States since 1939 I believe to 
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be close to one-half billion. The total 
sales reported to me by four major com- 
panies? amount to some three hundred 
million; and I am confident that the 
books published by the companies I have 
not been able to trace or which have not 
given me information on sales would add 
most if not all of another two hundred 
million. 

To my mind the distribution of these 
sales is fully as important as their vol- 
ume. There are less than one thousand 
bookstores in the country that do enough 
business to justify the calls of publishers’ 
salesmen. There are less than four thou- 
sand establishments which stock cloth- 
bound books at all. But the quarter 
books have some eighty thousand out- 
lets. Very many millions of Americans, 
in smaller cities, towns, and villages 
throughout the nation, are having oppor- 
tunity to see books offered for sale, to 
buy books directly, for the first time in 
their lives. The comparative distribution 
of sales seems to me profoundly sig- 
nificant: of all regular trade books pub- 
lished in recent years, approximately 25 
per cent have been sold in metropolitan 
New York; of the quarter books, the 
same area has bought only 8 per cent. 

Among the millions of people in all 
parts of the country who have bought 
these half-a-billion quarter books, there 
have surely been very many who had 
never bought a book before. Of these, 
booksellers have told me that no small 
proportion develop into buyers of more 
expensive books, granted means and op- 
portunity. On the other hand, the buyers 
of quarter books include members of all 
income brackets, and not a few quarter 
books are bought for their own libraries 
by persons who could readily afford more 


2 Dell Publishing Co., Penguin Books, Pocket 
Books, and Popular Library. The corporate name of 
Penguin Books has recently been changed to the 
New American Library of World Literature. 
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expensive editions. In their present im- 
proved formats the quarter books will 
last a lifetime of such use as they will be 
likely to receive in a private library; and 
they take little shelf room. 

The total of some five hundred million 
quarter books represents the combined 
sales of well over one thousand titles. Of 
these, fully nine-tenths have been fiction 
and more than three-fourths either mys- 
teries or westerns. Undoubtedly mysteries 
would account for more total sales than 
the books of any other group, though 
they include none of the largest sellers, 
and only the stories of Ellery Queen and 
Erle Stanley Gardner (both published by 
Pocket Books) have passed the million 
mark. Two westerns are among the top 
sellers of all quarter books: Nevada, by 
Zane Grey (Bantam), and Duel in the 
Sun, by Niven Busch (Popular), of 
which twenty-three hundred thousand 
copies were sold in ten months. The pro- 
portion of westerns to mysteries seems to 
be increasing at present. 

The next group, in number of titles 
and in total sales, is that of reprints of 
fiction other than mysteries and westerns. 
Here we find the quarter book with the 
largest total sale thus far—over 3,000,000 
copies: God’s Little Acre, by Erskine 
Caldwell (Penguin). Other fiction rec- 
ords are those of Lost Horizon, by James 
Hilton (Pocket Books), 1,300,000 copies; 
The Razor’s Edge, by W. Somerset 
Maugham (Pocket Books), 900,000 cop- 
ies; Saratoga Trunk, by Edna Ferber 
(Penguin), 340,000 copies; Studs Loni- 
gan, by James T. Farrell (Penguin), of 
which 350,000 copies were sold in less 
than one month after publication; and 
The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck 
(Bantam) (number of copies sold not 
available). 

A third group, small in number of 
titles but large in sales per title, is that of 
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utilitarian and “self-help” books. Of 
these, Dale Carnegie’s How To Win 
Friends and Influence People (Pocket 
Books) has exceeded sales of two million 
copies in the quarter edition, and 
the Merriam-Webster Pocket Dictionary 
(Pocket Books) has almost reached a 
million. 

Humor has sold unevenly in the quar- 
ter books, though See Here, Private Har- 
grove (Pocket Books) reached sales of 
over 2,000,000, and Bennett Cerf’s Pock- 
et Book of War Humor (Pocket Books), 
1,350,000. Collections of poems and 
short stories, on the other hand, have 
been rather consistently good sellers. 
The Pocket Book of Verse and the Pocket 
Book of Short Stories (both Pocket Books) 
lead this field with sales of 1,300,000 and 
1,500,000, respectively. 

There remains the group of general 
and literary nonfiction, perhaps of high- 
est interest to the teacher and the serious 
reader, although relatively small in num- 
ber of titles and in total sales. Here are 
such books of timely interest as The Raft 
(Dell), 200,000 copies; Here Is Your War 
(Pocket Books), 850,000; and One World 
(Pocket Books), 550,000 copies. Here 
also are the very few modern scholarly 
books of major importance published in 
this format; of these Ruth Benedict’s 
Patterns of Culture has had sales of nearly 
150,000 copies, and R. H. Tawney’s 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism has 
recently appeared (both Penguin books, 
in the “ Pelican” series). Here, finally, are 
the relatively few classics published thus 
far in quarter books. Of these, Five Trage- 
dies of Shakespeare (Pocket Books) at- 
tained sales of over a half-million copies. 
E. V. Rieu’s new translation of the Odys- 
sey (Penguin) had newsstand sales of 
over one hundred thousand in a few 
months after publication. 

Most of the books of this latter class, 


and some of those in all the others, have 
special significance for teachers. High 
school teachers have been quick to see 
the possibilities of the quarter books as 
supplementary reading, both as needed 
reinforcement to limited library resources 
and as a means of encouraging boys and 
girls to start their own bookshelves, their 
own libraries. College teachers, bedeviled 
by textbook shortages and facing the 
deep blue sea of mushrooming enrol- 
ments, have leaped with joy at the idea 
of usable books for a quarter. 

Too often they have leaped in vain, 
and the hopes of the high school teachers 
have been disappointed: students have 
brought back the report, ‘‘Couldn’t find 
it; went to six drug stores and none of 
’em had it.” To understand why this has 
happened so many times (“But I saw it 
there last week!’’), we must realize that 
the magazine plan of distribution for 
books carries penalties as well as advan- 
tages. Just as unsold copies of the April 
issue of Mademoiselle, American, and the 
Atlantic Monthly disappear from the 
stands when the May numbers come in, 
so unsold quarter books are replaced pe- 
riodically by new issues. The method 
makes long retention of any title unlikely 
unless it is selling so well and so steadily 
that it is included in each new shipment; 
and very few of the eighty thousand out- 
lets of the quarter books have space for 
carrying stocks of older titles even if the 
dealers were interested in doing so. 

Three of the major publishers of quar- 
ter books have recognized the problems 
of teachers and students that result from 
these circumstances and are taking steps 
to overcome them, each in a different 
way. Pocket Books sponsors the Teen- 
Age Book Club, conducted on the usual 
book-club plan with multiple choices, 
book dividends, and limited obligation to 
buy. Selections have been good. A typical 
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month’s offering is as follows: The Late 
George Apley, by John P. Marquand; 
Rats, Lice and History, by Hans Zinsser; 
North of ’36, by Emerson Hough; Steele 
of the Royal Mounted, by James Oliver 
Curwood; and My Ten Years in a Quan- 
dary, by Robert Benchley. 

To high school teachers, Bantam 
Books offers selected titles in co-opera- 
tion with Scholastic magazine, by direct 
order to Scholastic. Among the titles first 
so offered, in the fall of 1947, were Bab- 
bitt; Green Mansions; Wind, Sand and 
Stars; Only Yesterday; and Twenty Grand, 
a collection of modern short stories which 
was announced as the first in a new series 
to be issued for the joint program, and 
priced at twenty cents. To college teach- 
ers, Bantam Books sends semiannual 
lists of its publications in print, with an 
invitation to the teacher to indicate 
titles he may want to use as texts and 
approximate numbers. These are then 
reserved without obligation and may be 
ordered directly or through the usual 
bookstore channels. The list issued in 
November, 1947, includes Mark Twain’s 
Life on the Mississippi, James Thurber’s 
My Life and Hard Times, George R. 
Stewart’s Storm, and Glenway Wescott’s 
The Grandmothers. 

Penguin Books is working especially in 
the direction of making available in its 
lists books which teachers want and can 
use. A noteworthy example is the recent 
publication of Good Reading: A Guide lo 
the World’s Best Books, edited by the 
Committee on College Reading of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
in the “Pelican” series at thirty-five 
cents. The proportion of mystery and 
western to other titles is much lower in 
the Penguin list than in the field as a 
whole. Among Penguin titles of special 
interest to teachers are Ellen Glasgow’s 
Vein of Tron, Sherwood Anderson’s 
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Winesburg, Ohio, and E. M. Forster’s 
Passage to India. Penguin Books main- 
tains special service and distribution 
facilities for orders direct from teachers 
and from institutions or institutional 
bookstores. 

It is obvious that many, probably 
most, textbooks are beyond the scope of 
any conceivable expansion of the quar- 
ter-book business. It is equally clear that 
if the obstacles can be overcome, quarter 
books can serve great needs and find no 
negligible markets, both as ‘‘supplemen- 
tary reading” under varying degrees of 
control and as required texts in certain 
fields. For the first, what is most de- 
sirable and seems as yet unattainable is 
for the student to have access to inclu- 
sive displays of all the quarter books his 
teachers would recommend, with a 
chance to exercise free choice. Perhaps 
the development of a specialized distrib- 
uting agency for just that purpose is not 
too much to hope for. For extensive use 
of their products as required texts, the 
quarter-book people will have to do two 
things: they will have to keep adequate 
stocks of desired titles in print and make 
it easy for teachers and college book- 
stores to obtain them; and they will have 
to offer better and more authoritatively 
sponsored texts of the British, American, 
and European classics most in demand. 
The first of these steps some of them are 
already taking in effective degree. 

Some of our established publishers are 
beginning to offer texts for classroom use 
in forms and at prices comparable to 
those of the quarter books: not, I think, 
primarily in response to quarter-book 
competition but in recognition of the 
great and genuine need which the quar- 
ter books are in some degree meeting. 
Noteworthy among these promising in- 
novations are the Rinehart editions, 
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selling at fifty cents, and the Appleton- 
Century-Crofts series at thirty cents. 

It is in the larger general field, how- 
ever, in their relation to our writers, to 
book publishing in general, and to our 
reading as a whole that the possibilities 
of the quarter books are most exciting 
and their significance is probably most 
profound. It must be remembered that— 
in contrast to the bulk of the production 
in our earlier periods of wide sale of cheap 
books—the quarter books are nearly all 
under copyright, and the publishers pay 
royalties. For the most part the quarter- 
book publishers are not interested in new 
works at present.’ They prefer reprints 
because in choosing books of proved 
popular appeal, they can avoid the costly 
experimentation involved in bringing out 
necessarily large editions of untried 
books. When they do publish new books, 
these are usually of very broad interest 
and application—cookbooks, antholo- 
gies, and the like. There are, however, 
some extremely indicative recent devel- 
opments. New mysteries and westerns 
are beginning to appear in some of the 
quarter series. Recently, John Stein- 
beck’s The Pearl was first published in a 
quarter-book edition (by Bantam Books) 
at the same time as the appearance of 
a regular edition. There have been cases 
of titles prepared expressly for quarter- 
books series and brought out simul- 
taneously or subsequently in more expen- 
sive editions. 

Two current experiments in the field 
seem to me especially important and 
worthy of attention. The first of these is 
the system of selective distribution intro- 
duced late in 1946 by Pocket Books. 
Under this plan each group of new titles 


3 It may be noted in this connection that some 
of the quarter-book concerns are owned or controlled 
by “‘regular” publishing houses. See the article by 
A. C. Spectorsky in this magazine for March, 1945. 
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is weighted—classified according to ex- 
pected sale, with the aid of various tests 
—and printings and distributions are ad- 
justed accordingly. Of a “No. 1” book 
(e.g., Rosamond Marshall’s Kitty) the 
first printing may reach 700,000 copies, 
and these are given heavy distribution. 
As few as 150,000 copies may be printed 
of a ‘No. 3” book, and it receives pro- 
portionally limited distribution. This plan 
seems to suggest a flexibility which has 
hitherto been lacking in quarter-book 
practice—a flexibility which might make 
possible wider range in type of publica- 
tions and eventually the inclusion of new 
titles in addition to reprints. 

The other experiment which seems to 
me especially significant is that of Pen- 
guin Books, in pricing the volumes of its 
“Pelican” series at thirty-five cents in- 
stead of a quarter. My expectation is 
that this will prove entirely successful— 
that anyone who would buy Ruth Bene- 
dict’s Patterns of Culture or E. V. Rieu’s 
Odyssey in any case would not hesitate to 
pay thirty-five cents instead of twenty- 
five. If this proves to be true, new hori- 
zons of possibility will open. 

In the meantime—while at these mod- 
est levels the quarter-book people are 
making experiments fraught with mean- 
ing for millions of readers—some of the 
‘regular’ publishers in the trade-book 
field seem to many of us to be in danger 
of pricing themselves clear out of their 
market. We know that inordinate in- 
creases in costs of printing, paper, and 
binder’s cloth are inescapable facts, and 
we sincerely appreciate the efforts of 
those publishers who are steadfastly per- 
sisting in the attempt to turn out pre- 
sentable books at prices not greatly 
above earlier levels. But as we contem- 
plate the general picture presented by 
the prices of new books on bookstore 
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tables today, we cannot help wondering a 
little about a certain Hollywood infec- 
tion of which we seem to see symptoms 
here and there in the publishing world: in 
acreages of paneling, chromium, glass; in 
frantic and extravagant advertising cam- 
paigns, not infrequently ineffective; in 
excessive expenditures at executive lev- 
els, in the forms of too many too-high 
salaries and the costliness of too frequent 
turnover; in multiplication of cocktail 
parties, receptions, luncheons, book fairs, 
scouting trips. We know that all these 
things cost money and that the bills for 
them are paid in the end by just one per- 
son: the one that buys the books. We 
also know, a great many of us, that nov- 
els at three or four or five dollars and 
biographies and kindred books at six, 
eight, ten, or more are commodities that 
we can no longer afford. 

It is supremely immaterial whether 
Mr. and Mrs. War-Profits (or Postwar- 
Profits) pay eight or eighty dollars per 
running foot for the wall furniture of 
their new library. But it matters very 
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much whether the really responsible 
readers of America—the few scores of 
thousands whose suffrages have first wel- 
comed and ultimately established every 
genuinely significant writer of our time— 
can afford to buy new books. It matters 
even more whether those readers in 
whose number are included the writers of 
tomorrow—the millions of college stu- 
dents, the no less significant millions who 
would like to be college students—‘‘ the 
hungry boys and girls,” in Willa Cather’s 
phrase, “who are the future”: it matters 
whether these can keep contact with liv- 
ing literature. Certainly among those 
who want books in America today, those 
who are least able to afford them are of 
not far from first importance. 

For these, and for all of us, the quarter 
books have done and are doing a tre- 
mendously valuable service. There is 
good reason to believe that their contri- 
bution will be increasingly broad and 
valuable. Circumstances might soon give 
them significance beyond anything we 
have yet dreamed. 


Form in Its Relation to T) hought 


LUELLA B. COOK’? 


Ix A recent issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature occurs a challenging article 
entitled “If We Really Want Peace.” In 
it, the author sets down as the first con- 
dition for obtaining peace the need to 
understand the fundamental principles 
on which a lasting peace can be founded. 
We should not expect “tangible results,” 

* Read at the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, San Francisco, November, 
1947. 

?Curriculum consultant, Minneapolis Public 
Schools. 


declares the author, until we first under- 
stand the nature of the problem we are 
attempting to solve. 

To illustrate his point, he draws an 
analogy from science, where “tangible 
results” have always followed theoretical 
discovery. In seeking for peace, we are 
somewhat like medieval doctors trying to 
prevent an epidemic of typhus without 
first understanding the germ theory of 
disease and the effect of an impure water 
supply upon the health of the people. In 
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our search for peace we not only have too 
few basic principles to guide us, we have 
been operating upon at least one er- 
roneous assumption which postpones 
peace, namely, the belief that man acts 
primarily from rational motives. The 
author goes on to suggest not how to 
solve the problem but how to get at it so 
that it can be solved. 

In the time allotted to me this morning 
I should like to apply the same criticism 
to our own problems of talking and work- 
ing together for a better English curricu- 
lum in the high school. For we, too, it 
seems to me, are bogged down by a num- 
ber of misconceptions that delay har- 
monious action, four of which I shall try 
to identify. And we, too, seem somehow 
to be operating without a firm grip on at 
least three guiding principles of organiza- 
tion which I shall also try to identify and 
apply to the painful process of curricu- 
lum reconstruction now going on in many 
cities, including my own. 

Very briefly, for your guidance in fol- 
lowing my discussion, the four miscon- 
ceptions which I shall try to dispose of as 
I proceed are as follows: 


1. That we should never talk about form di- 
vorced from substance. Often, it is true, we 
should not; but sometimes, I think, we 
should. 

2. That generalizations and abstractions are 
to be studiously avoided and that practically 
all thought should be in terms of the immedi- 
ate and the concrete. Human intelligence 
took a great step forward when it learned to 
generalize about particulars and to abstract 
meaning from events. The fact that people 
draw false generalizations or that some peo- 
ple cannot easily cope with abstractions 
merely points to the need for better teach- 
ing; it does not detract from their value. 

3. That, if an instrument of thought is likely 
to be misunderstood or misused, it is more 
practical to get rid of the instrument than to 
try to change people’s attitude toward it. 

4. That the disciplines of form and organiza- 
tion block thought rather than release it. 


These four misconceptions, I find, run 
through much of our current thinking 
about curriculum problems and seriously 
impede progress. By form, I should per- 
haps explain, I refer to the way thoughts 
are expressed; how they are put together 
and therefore how they look on paper or 
are presented to an audience. About form 
in this sense I shall have three—rather 
obvious, but often neglected—things to 
say :(1) that good form is a convenience— 
indeed, an utter necessity—in this com- 
plex modern world where the impact of 
events and ideas is so varied and so un- 
ceasing; (2) that good form is a courtesy 
due our readers and our listeners; (3) 
that in the hands of a skilled artist it is a 
challenge in itself exerting a special kind 
of power which both pupils and teachers 
ought to understand better than they do. 
To those who believe that English is but 
a tool subject, to be absorbed in the con- 
tent of other subjects, this, I think, gives 
the definitive answer. ; 

The stories of creation all speak first of 
“‘chaos’’—of elemental forces loose in the 
world not yet brought under control. 
Creation is the act of effecting that con- 
trol and of giving shape and form to sub- 
stance. Thus, rightly conceived, form is a 
wholly satisfying concept. Yet somehow 
and somewhere teachers of English seem 
to have lost their respect for the word. 
In many circles it is no longer permissible 
even to talk about form, as such, without 
raising doubts about which side of the 
educational track you were reared on. 

And yet, if you cannot divorce form 
from substance, neither can you talk 
about substance except in some sort of 
form. In relation to a particular thought, 
it is true, you cannot separate the two. 
They must be thought of together, in 
relation to each other. But how foolish to 
leap from this conclusion to the wholly 
unwarranted one that you cannot gen- 
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eralize about form and discuss some of 
the principles that underlie it. Must one 
always talk only about electric ap- 
pliances—lamps, stoves, refrigerators, 
toasters, and the countless other tangible 
evidences of electric power? Is it not 
legitimate to talk about electricity? 


It is understandable why the word 
“form” fell into disrepute. In the past 
we did strange things in its name. But it 
was forms we studied, not form, and we 
invented futile exercises in classifying 
them, as though we were concerned 
merely with sorting and arranging shells 
and not at all with the living animals 
that dwelt inside them. Form became not 
the vehicle of thought but something 
precious in itself, knowledge of which 
became a kind of distinguished badge of 
useless learning. 

And so we rebelled, not only against 
the stupidity of divorcing form from sub- 
stance, however, but against form itself. 
We became worshipers of substance. 
What have you to say? Never mind how 
you say it. Let us have free and untram- 
meled self-expression. We gloried in di- 
versity and confused unity with uniform- 
ity and orderliness of mind with regi- 
mentation. 

Inherent in the word “communica- 
tion,’”’ however, lies the corrective to our 
hasty judgment about the value of 
studying form. It does make a difference 
how you say things or put them down on 
paper—a tremendous difference! If you 
do not say it right—that is, with a fine 
sense of appropriateness to the occasion 
and to the audience—the message itself 
is likely to be lost. Indeed, a good idea 
may not only be lost but in effect prove 
to be its own worst enemy. We have be- 
come very conscious in recent years of 
our obligations to the fellow at the other 
end of the line. Not only the producer of 
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ideas but the consumer of ideas merits 
our attention, and, when we begin to con- 
sider him, the problems of form and style 
take on new significance. 

These problems challenge us on two 
fronts. They challenge us on the level of 
actual performance. But they also chal- 
lenge us on the level not of “pure ab- 
straction”’ but of ‘‘time out” to consider, 
for a brief uninterrupted moment, some 
of the underlying principles that should 
guide performance. Now and then it is 
useful to jot down as a memorandum for 
ourselves some of the teaching possibili- 
ties worth our effort if and when the occa- 
sion for them presents itself. Or, if it does 
not present itself, to set the stage skil- 
fully so that it will. Without some such 
analysis of teaching content and orderly 
retention of it, there is likely to be little 
if any progressive or coherent learning. 

Yet it is right at this point that a 
serious misconception about form in rela- 
tion to thought frequently occurs and 
throws curriculum-planning into con- 
fusion. The minute such a list or outline 
of teaching possibilities is proposed, 
someone in the group is likely to pop up 
and say that teachers will misuse such an 
outline. No matter what the needs of the 
class, teachers will always start their 
teaching with Roman numeral I, proceed 
through A and B to IT, on to III and IV, 
to V, and beyond. This is the danger of 
misuse inherent in every instrument. The 
moment you put an idea into any form 
you run the risk that those who read or 
listen to you will pass on the idea to 
others in the same form in which they 
themselves received it. They will not 
adapt it to a new audience or for a new 
occasion. The solution to this problem, 
however, lies not in avoiding lists and 
outlines and other useful forms of com- 
munication but in teaching the right use 
of them. This is a responsibility from 
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which we cannot escape, no matter how 
practical we think we are. 

I come then to the first principle about 
form which I should like to pose: its con- 
venience. Without some _ convenient 
handle by which to take hold of ideas we 
become bewildered in our thinking. To 
think at all means to put our thoughts in 
order, and order is one aspect of form. 

In my hearing teachers complain loud- 
ly and often of the bewildering number 
of new ideas and new materials coming 
at them from so many different direc- 
tions, faster than they can assimilate 
them or figure out a way to use them. In 
this they remind me of the farmer in one 
of Robert Frost’s poems who was buried 
beneath his own haystack because he 
could not stack so fast as his helper could 
pitch. In their frustration teachers com- 
plain always of the “‘vagueness” of mod- 
ern ideas. I know it is probably they, not 
the ideas, which are vague. The point I 
would stress is the reluctance of those 
who would win the audience to an accept- 
ance of the new ideas to provide con- 
venient handles with which to take hold 
of these. 

I am reminded at this point of another 
very homely illustration: the difficulties 
of turning a mattress. It is not its size or 
its weight that presents the difficulty; it 
is the shape. Until someone invented 
those neat little wire handles that pull 
out on the side, it was all but impossible 
to take hold of the bulky object. 

In a recent talk before parents I used 
two familiar technical words as con- 
venient handles to ideas: the words “‘so- 
ciometrics” and “bibliotherapy.” For the 
time being, while we were exploring the 
ideas, the words themselves gave them 
something to hang onto. And yet how 
frequently we overlook the value of the 
brief summary, fearful lest it become a 
mere verbalism. 


The other day, for example, I sat in on 
a meeting called to discuss how we might 
inject intergroup education into the cur- 
riculum. For a time the whole discussion 
bogged down because one group said that 
you could not compress ideas for inter- 
group education into a nutshell. Of course 
you could not in a teaching situation. But 
in a discussion about what was to be done 
there is no other way quite so convenient. 

Many years ago, for reasons now lost 
to me, I studied calculus and then 
promptly forgot everything about it ex- 
cept one curious fact that has ever since 
served me in good.stead for purposes of 
comparison. I recall that, when certain 
formulas grew too complicated to handle, 
other symbols were used in place of them 
merely as a convenience, so that in the 
manipulations necessary for solving the 
problem you did not have to drag along 
each step of the way the whole compli- 
cated structure. Instead you used a single 
comprehensive symbol. True, there was 
the danger that you might lose your way 
and forget what the new symbol stood 
for. But there was also the danger that, 
if you tried to remember too specifically 
what each symbol stood for, your mind 
would be all tangled up in minutiae. 
That is what seems to me to be hap- 
pening to many minds as a result of an 
unwarranted fear of generalization, a 
fear which in turn has been generated by 
false use. A false generalization or an 
empty generalization is misapplied intel- 
ligence. But without generalizing we 
make little progress in the solving of our 
problems. There is not time enough and 
energy enough to listen to the long recit- 
als of personal experience, whose mean- 
ing each listener decides for himself, or to 
take up the case of each particular repre- 
sentative on the committee and dispose 
of it to his satisfaction. Yet this is the 
pattern of many of our curriculum meet- 
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ings; personal reminiscence; a kind of 
unprepared thinking aloud, with no at- 
tempt to strip our thoughts to form. No 
wonder teachers complain of the endless 
round of committee meetings necessary 
to a democratic solution of curriculum 
problems. 

We cannot escape, I fear, from a two- 
horned dilemma. In my view there is no 
choice between empty generalization and 
a tedious preoccupation with the particu- 
lar and the concrete. Both are failures in 
the intelligent use of legitimate forms of 
thought. 

Not long ago I sat with another group 
discussing the merits of a rating sheet to 
be used for judging probationary teach- 
ers. Said one faction, interested in an 
anecdotal form of report: If you merely 
list qualities to be checked you run the 
risk of thoughtless answers. Putting 
checks in squares is too easily done with- 
out thinking. Therefore the check list is a 
poor form to be used for the purpose. 

Said the other faction, opposed to 
anecdotal comments in the larger spaces 
provided: If you ask for a “‘composition”’ 
each time, you will not get any answers 
at all. Principals have not the time or the 
necessary skill for such detailed analysis. 
Besides, the anecdotal form lends itself to 
false generalizations from too few facts. 

No one was able to suggest a form that 
would be foolproof. No matter what 
form was chosen, some education of the 
user of that form seemed required. 

I have no wish to return to the old 
methods of studying form, but I submit 
that some new way of study and practice 
of form is essential if we are not all— 
teachers and pupils alike—to be over- 
whelmed by the increasing demands of 
modern life upon our time and energies. 
Yet inherent both in the study of the 
convenience of form and in the practice 
of it out of courtesy for our readers and 
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listeners is the necessity for sound judg- 
ment in the use of the right forms to 
serve a given purpose. 

Because of where I sit—no longer in 
the classroom but at the center of a great 
many different curriculum projects mov- 
ing forward at the same time—I have 
had occasion to think not only of the 
convenience but of the courtesy of good 
form, and by “good,” let me repeat, I 
mean good in the sense of appropriate. I 
do not mean good in the sense of any 
fixed set of requirements. Of one funda- 
mental principle about form, however, I 
feel quite certain: that the responsibility 
for clarity rests primarily on the speaker 
and the writer. Indeed I rate it as a 
breach of courtesy to ask the reader of a 
letter to figure out for himself what the 
writer means. I am speaking now of 
needless confusion—the confusion that 
comes from not taking time or effort to 
consider the reader. I am not speaking of 
the inevitable errors in intelligence which 
we all make, in spite of good intentions. 
It is a great pleasure to read a well- 
organized letter of request, with perti- 
nent facts to be remembered jotted down 
neatly in their order of importance. On 
the contrary, it is an irritation to dis- 
cover necessary information missing—in 
a bibliography, for example, or in a re- 
port. I am constantly surprised at how 
widespread is our scorn—in practice— 
of these simple devices of consideration. 
How unconsciously self-centered is the 
writing of many people who elsewhere 
pride themselves on their courtesy. How 
glibly we all say “But you misunder- 
stand!” to cover up our own failures in 
making ourselves clear. Communication, 
I know, is a two-way process, and I do 
not minimize the responsibilities of the 
reader and the listener. But at this mo- 
ment I am stressing the responsibilities 
that must inevitably fall upon the writer 
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and the speaker; responsibilities that 
cannot be evaded or shifted onto the 
shoulders of those with whom we seek to 
communicate. 

I have already offered several reasons 
for this apparent laxness in form so no- 
ticeable in our own performance. This in 
itself, I believe, is an indication of why 
we do not teach it to or demand it from 
our students. It looks as though we did 
not believe in its importance. Otherwise 
would we not do something about it? It 
is here that two other misconceptions 
perhaps influence our thinking: To offer 
our thoughts to others in organized form 
is sometimes falsely interpreted as an 
affront to those who would like to draw 
their own conclusions about what our 
words mean to them. We are constantly 
afraid of what we call “imposing” ideas 
on others. We seem to have lost entirely 
the concept of giving and receiving ideas 
graciously and to have overlooked the 
fact that form is merely the convenient 
and courteous way of presenting them. 
There is nothing dictatorial about wrap- 
ping a package neatly and attractively, 
and nothing permanent about a wrapper. 
Once you have untied the ribbons and 
opened the box you are quite free to do 
with the gift as you see fit. Does it mean 
that we ourselves cannot handle an- 
other’s idea? That we ourselves can think 
only on the plane of free association? 
Not infrequently I am confronted by the 
fear of someone in a group that any at- 
tempt to suggest how suggestions coming 
from many different sources might be 
presented, merely as an aid to handling 
them in the process of summary, will 
yield only a stereotyped response. And 
yet not even with my students have I 
ever found this to be true. On the con- 
trary, it has been my experience that 
some preliminary talk about form, some 
concrete hints as to the form which a 


report might take, has always been wel- 
comed as an aid, not a hindrance, to in- 
dependent thinking. 

The truth of the matter seems to be 
that we have not progressed very far as 
yet in our techniques for group thinking. 
We have yet to apply what is commonly 
called “critical thinking’ to our own 
methods. We are confused about the part 
which individual intelligence plays in the 
process and about what is the role of 
form in releasing or restricting thought. 

Take, for example, the compilation of 
a group report. How shall it be written? 
Shall each member of the committee 
write a section? Many ideas turn up in 
group discussion. That is the purpose of 
discussion: to plow up thought. It is a 
fine method of stimulating thinking and 
of finding out where important issues lie. 
But it has its limitations. There are some 
aspects of written composition that can- 
not be handled.so well either in groups or 
by groups. These must be done by an in- 
dividual—someone designated by the 
group, perhaps, and then trusted to put 
into coherent form whatever comes out 
of group discussion. 

How much ill will might be avoided if 
we could only devise effective schemes 
for collaboration—patterns of organiza- 
tion based on insight into the role which 
individual intelligence must play in all 
effective group thinking. We need new 
patterns of organization on many fronts, 
but we can get them only as we give up 
some of our curious prejudices against 
form that have arisen from the common 
misuses of particular forms. 

I come now to my third and last point: 
the challenge of form. Even on the prac- 
tical front—in the mundane business of 
merely writing letters and making re- 
ports—I believe that appropriate form 
challenges, rather than stifles, thought; 

but the particular kind of challenge I 
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shall deal with in what remains of my 
time lies in a totally different field. I am 
thinking now of what used to be called 
the “forms of literature.” Yet I hesitate 
to use the phrase because it is likely to 
bring back to mind all the sins which 
were committed in an earlier day, when 
it was shells we studied instead of the 
living organisms inside them. To put 
quickly before you what I am talking 
about, let me sketch briefly for you a 
particularly challenging device of struc- 
ture which I came across in the magazine 
Newsweek recently. The article was called 
“Brothers in Fear.”’ In substance it was 
just the usual news feature based on the 
pathetic story printed in many news- 
papers all over the country about the 
mysterious death of two frail old gentle- 
men in their three-story brownstone 
house in New York’s Harlem. The article 
was printed in two kinds of type to dis- 
tinguish visibly two separate, yet inter- 
twined, threads of thought. In regular 
type was printed the tragic story of the 
two men’s lives as it was pieced together 
after investigation from the curious 
“piles of junk’’—one hundred and forty 
tons of it, the report says—which they 
left behind them. At intervals, in italics 
and with leaders, was printed each sepa- 
rate piece of “junk” which some im- 
aginative policeman or reporter might 
have lingered over and reflected about 
during the investigation. Together, these 
little exerpts in italics merely added up 
to the policeman’s list of odds and ends 
found at the scene of tragedy. Split apart, 
however, and each one interpreted in the 
light of other known facts, they became 
significant clues in the unfolding of a 
grim tragedy. 

I cite this as an example of what I 
mean by the challenge of form. Whether 
this particular news article rates as litera- 
ture—spelled with a capital L—or not, I 


shall leave to others to judge. But the 
aim and intent of the article was some- 
thing more than merely to inform, and 
the particular way in which the news was 
conveyed played an all-important part in 
the realization of that aim. 

One might go on indefinitely offering 
illustrations of how the way a story is 
told or the way an idea is expressed, in 
itself, offers a particular challenge. One 
might mention the stage play Our Town 
or the radio broadcast called ““NBC Was 
There” or any number of other spectacu- 
lar effects created by form in the service 
of thought. The point I would stress, 
however, is not the merit of any particu- 
lar form but the fact that in all these 
forms lies a particular kind of challenge 
and that part of our job as teachers is to 
understand what these challenges are 
and to use these challenges in the educa- 
tion of reading-taste and -appreciation. 
I am not thinking primarily of asking 
students to analyze these challenges but 
of asking teachers to do so in order that 
they may make better use of reading ma- 
terials for particular purposes. It is here 
that I see the opportunity for the Eng- 
lish teacher to reassert her faith in litera- 
ture as something more than good read- 
ing, and by “something more” I am not 
referring to superiority of quality but to 
difference in function, a function which 
grows out of the purpose of form in rela- 
tion to thought. In theplay and broadcast 
just referred to, it is the way the facts 
were presented that made the differ- 
ence—not the facts themselves. 

Thus it is the reason for particular 
forms that interests me and what they 
do to the reader over and above what the 
thoughts themselves, expressed in any 
old way, can do. These reasons I think 
have important implications. We know, 
for example, that for most people the 
stark truth is blinding and that to get 
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under people’s skins you cannot confront 
them directly with an issue but must 
somehow or other prick their consciences 
without letting them know that you 
know what you have done. The human 
ego is frightened, bewildered, pugnacious, 
capricious, and a host of other things and 
must be cajoled and flattered and soothed 
to modify its behavior. Thus the problem 
of affecting human behavior becomes a 
problem of approach. It makes a tre- 
mendous difference how we present a 
point of view; how an idea is clothed. 
Out of such human needs actually 
grew the common forms of literature 
which we used to dissect, many of which 
we return to again and again. I am think- 
ing, for example, of the modern fable 
called Animal Farm* which neutralizes 
the animosity which a direct attack on 
communism might arouse and in the 
guise of fun offers a devastating criticism. 
There is an advantage, I think, both in 
studying old forms—with a live, modern 
purpose—and in studying new ones. I 
think it well for students in high school 
not only to feel the power of literature, 
transmitted in large part through its 
form, but to understand, as well, some- 
thing of the process itself so that they 
themselves may see the possibilities— 
not so much for putting their own 
thoughts into artistic shape but for using 
examples from literature itself in the 
presentation of their own ideas. They 
might, for example, learn to win atten- 
tion by the telling of an appropriate 
story or the quoting of a poem that has 
significant bearing on a topic. My con- 
cern with form is based not on any fer- 
vent hope of producing poets and short- 
story writers but on the hope of helping 
pupils to see literature as a vital force in 
life. It is the psychological truth behind 
the form—of which the form is the out- 
* By George Arwell. Harcourt, 1946. 


ward expression—that seems to me to 
offer such fruitful possibilities for im- 
proving our course content. 

Our fear of the analysis of literary 
form arises out of the mistake made in 
the past of analysis without reason. The 
form of a poem having been analyzed, 
nothing was done about it. But suppose 
you are confronted with a real problem 
in communication, as I was the other 
day, and want to make sure that you 
connect with your audience. The presi- 
dent of a local PTA asked me to talk 
about the importance of reading, but the 
executive board said that any mention of 
books in the printed title for my talk 
would keep the men away. That was my 
cue—that and the suggestion that some- 
how I was to weave into my talk the 
problem of teaching for improved hu- 
man relations. 

Here was an audience situation: I 
must win and hold the men yet remain 
true to the purpose set for me by the pro- 
gram committee. As an introduction to 
my topic, therefore, I chose to tell about 
an actual evening at home. At nine 
o’clock, Central Standard Time, I had 
put down my Harper’s to listen to Jim- 
my Durante and Bing Crosby. I spoke 
briefly of my shift in mood and the differ- 
ent kinds of satisfaction that underlay 
these two periods in my evening at home 
and then retold two stories I had read in 
Harper’s, each illustrating—not only in 
their substance but in their form—the 
point I wanted to make about reading 
as a particular kind of aid in affecting 
human behavior. I told briefly how the 
stories affected me and why they were 
pretty sure to affect others in similar 
fashion partly because they were written 
as they were—in purely objective fash- 
ion, without comment. Here were two 
dramatic situations strikingly repro- 
duced in words, so that the reader be- 
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came an actual witness of abnormal hu- 
man behavior. He could think about 
these scenes as he pleased. Not all read- 
ers would think the same things, but the 
chances are that all readers would think. 
And that, I take it, was what the author 
intended. 

On this occasion I was talking about 
literature as a force in life—in my life— 
and I was using particular pieces of liter- 
ature in my talk to give stress to the 
points I was making. In both instances, 
furthermore, I was calling attention to 
the fact that it is the way the facts of life 
are presented that makes literature so 
important. 

Some insight into this function of liter- 
ature, performed at least in large part 
through its form, should be, I repeat, a 
part of our high-school curriculum. That 
it should not be taught in a vacuum, I 
assume, goes without saying. 

And now for your convenience I shall 
summarize briefly what I have said so 
that if you wish to take my ideas home 
with you, they will all be neatly as- 
sembled into one small, neat bundle. 
This—to apply my own doctrine—is a 


courtesy which is due to those patient 
enough to hear me to the end. As for any 
challenge inherent in my form of presen- 
tation—the third point I have stressed— 
I fear that I cannot claim any striking 
merit beyond what simple unity and co- 
herence I may have achieved. But here in 
a nutshell is what I have said. 

I pointed to the need for agreeing upon 
the guiding principles that underlie suc- 
cessful communication and have stressed 
the fact that this depends upon our un- 
derstanding of the function of form. By 
“form” I mean simply the way in which 
ideas are presented in order to accom- 
plish a given purpose. That we have been 
neglecting this area of study I have at- 
tributed to four current misconceptions 
—popular half-truths that clutter up our 
thinking. These were first listed at the 
beginning of my talk and then referred to 
later on in a particular context. It seems 
hardly necessary to repeat them. And, 
finally, I chose three single words in al- 
literative sequence—easy to remember— 
to carry the burden of my message: that 
in the very difficult problem of communi- 
cation, good form spells for me con- 
venience, courtesy, and challenge. 


A State Survey of English Courses of Study’ 


GEORGE F. SENSABAUGH’ 


I N 1940 the College English Association 
of the Bay Area and the California State 
Association of Teachers of English 
passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the two Associations urge the 


State Board of Education to appoint a commit- 
tee to study the curriculum, the teaching load, 


t Read at the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, San Francisco, November, 
1947. 

2 Professor of English, Stanford University. 


the problem of text books, etc., in the field of 
English, in all grades from the kindergarten 
through the secondary level, with a view to- 
ward the possible improvement of teaching in 
this field, in line with present educational the- 
ories; especially with a view to eliminating un- 
necessary repetition of instruction in different 
grades, and to obtaining a more efficiently co- 
ordinated course of study. 


In accordance with this resolution, Dr. 
Aubrey Douglass, then chief of the Divi- 
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sion of Secondary Education in Califor- 
nia, appointed a chairman and approved 
his selection of twenty teachers to serve 
on the Committee To Study English Cur- 
ricula in the California Educational Sys- 
tem. This committee was composed of 
teachers in the primary and intermediate 
elementary grades, in the junior high 
school, in the senior high school, in the 
junior college, and in the university. 
Thus drawn from all levels of the educa- 
tional structure, the committee met in a 
spirit of good will to discover ways and 
means of making a survey of English cur- 
ricula in the California school system. 
This spirit of good will persisted—in- 
deed, even increased—as the committee 
debated its problems and discussed the 
aims, methods, and materials of studies 
in English. 

Discussions of aims, both of general 
education and of specific courses in Eng- 
lish, dominated the first meetings. The 
history of education in the United States 
during the last sixty years made such 
discussions lively but prevented immedi- 
ate agreement. The committee was made 
aware that the school population had 
prodigiously increased since the turn of 
the century and that, in view of such an 
increase, new courses of study had been 
initiated to take care of the varying in- 
terests of widely varying students. The 
increase in the school population not 
only brought new courses into the cur- 
riculum but also slanted the aims of edu- 
cation in different directions, particu- 
larly in the high schools, where more and 
more students entered not to prepare for 
college but to prepare for business and 
trades. Naturally, courses in English felt 
these shifts, and, as a result, the old 
classical curriculum began to lose caste, 
and courses believed to be more immedi- 
ately practical, such as journalism or cre- 
ative writing, gained rapidly in favor. 


The committee, recognizing these changes 
in the school population and in the very 
aims of education, therefore proposed to 
itself as a first step in a curriculum study 
a definition of aims, an examination of 
first principles. Such a definition, the 
committee believed, was the prime de- 
sideratum of any curriculum study. 
Hence, after deliberation and debate, it 
was agreed 

that school systems should help create a better 
society—that, in short, the purpose of education 
should be to equip men to live humanely in an 
enlightened world. Such a world would permit 
individual freedom tempered by social responsi- 
bility, nourish tolerance governed by moral 
judgment, and promote professional proficiency, 
coupled with a deep sense of human ideals and 
values. . . . With this general aim of education in 
mind, the committee then formulated the spe- 
cific aims of English studies. It was agreed that 
composition and speech should develop skills in 
speaking and writing and should develop clarity 
of thought, without which there can be no 
sound judgment; it was further agreed that lit- 
erature should keep alive the memory of those 
ideals and values which have animated the best 
minds of the present and past. In thus develop- 
ing sound understanding and in keeping fresh 
for each generation the memory of human 
ideals, English studies lend significance to the 
aims of general education . . . and, in addition, 
contribute to the slow advance of mankind to- 
ward that kind of society for which men of good 
will strive. 


Such aims allowed the committee to 
bring into sharp focus the issues of a cur- 
riculum study; but it soon became evi- 
dent that aims alone would not be suf- 
ficient to carry out plans and proposals. 
The committee needed funds. Fortunate- 
ly, funds were provided by a grant from 
the Rosenberg Foundation of the city of 
San Francisco. 

Thus clarified in mind and fortified 
with funds, the committee began its sur- 
vey of English studies in the schools of 
California. For a period of two years sub- 
committees on literature, composition, 
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and speech regularly gathered to discuss 
plans and procedures, and biannually the 
committee met as a whole. During this 
period committee members consulted 
other teachers, particularly in the Bay 
Area; sent out questionnaires; and stud- 
ied the history of curriculum develop- 
ment during the last half-century. Fur- 
thermore, the subcommittees on litera- 
ture and composition asked English de- 
partments in high schools in the state to 
send in reading lists and programs of 
study. This request met with a generous 
response. Some sixty-nine high schools 
submitted outlines, representing one- 
sixth of all secondary schools, both large 
and small, in the state; one-third of the 
schools with an enrolment of more than 
five hundred; and one-half of the coun- 
ties, distributed over a wide area. These 
programs received careful analysis and, 
together with the material gathered from 
other sources, served as a basis for the 
conclusions drawn and the recommenda- 
tions made. To date, five reports have 
appeared: “English Studies and the Cri- 
sis in Education,” in College English for 
1943; “English Grammar and Writing 
in California Schools, I: Elementary 
Schools”; “English Grammar and Writ- 
ing in California Schools, II: Secondary 
Schools”; ‘“The Teaching of Literature 
in the High Schools of California”; and 
“The Training of Teachers of English for 
the Secondary Schools of California” — 
all in the Educational Forum for 1944, 
1945, 1946, and 1947, respectively. These 
reports represent the considered opinions 
of the committee and have been thus 
published solely for the purpose of im- 
proving the teaching of English and of 
clarifying the functions of studies in com- 
position and literature. 

The findings of the committee appear 
in each report, and no attempt will be 
made here to describe other than gen- 


eral trends. These general trends may 
prove of considerable interest and may 
illuminate the recommendations made 
thus far. 

Even a cursory glance at the programs 
of study received from schools in the 
state revealed that very few were gov- 
erned by a principle of sequence or of 
logical progress from simple matters to 
more complex. This held true particu- 
larly for courses in composition and writ- 
ing, on both the primary and the second- 
ary levels. That courses of study should 
differ was a foregone conclusion; indeed, it 
was felt that perhaps they should differ, 
in view of different developments in dif- 
ferent localities. But what struck the 
committee most was the apparent lack of 
a systematic approach to the problems of 
writing from the earliest grades through 
high school. It was also evident that no 
discernible plan of progress governed the 
programs describing reading and litera- 
ture. 

Moreover, further analysis disclosed a 
general disparity of aims for the study of 
English. Such a disparity, also, was ex- 
pected; the rapid growth of primary and 
secondary schools since 1900, as the com- 
mittee had learned in its preliminary ex- 
plorations, militated against uniformity 
of purpose or clarity of aim. Yet the di- 
vergence of aims was greater than any- 
one had been led to believe. On the sec- 
ondary level, for example, it was not 
clear whether the student should know 
grammar or only have an appreciation of 
it; and, though the aims for the study of 
literature were made copiously clear, 
they were so numerous that the imagina- 
tion faltered in an effort to encompass 
them all. It should be immediately said 
that all the aims were praiseworthy, from 
learning ‘‘a fundamental body of infor- 
mation, the mileposts of humanity’s 
progress,”’ to the discovery of “how our 
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marriages can be happy ones.” The com- 
mittee could find only admiration for the 
many possibilities inherent in the study 
of literature; but it was skeptical of such 
numerous aims and doubtful of such 
scattered goals. 

This lack of a systematic approach to 
the materials of English and this di- 
vergence of aims appeared to be the re- 
sult both of expediency and of conflicting 
educational theories. Harassed teachers 
and administrators, under the pressure of 
public opinion, often (apparently) gave 
in to demands, either real or supposed, to 
offer courses more in keeping with the 
pace of a rapidly changing society than 
with a carefully conceived educational 
policy. Hence the multiplication of 
courses, from free reading to business 
English. Moreover, different educational 
theories demanded and received a hear- 
ing, with the result that the principle of 
sequence almost disappeared from the 
curriculum. Some programs, for example, 
boasted a ‘good old-fashioned study of 
the parts of speech and the construction 
of sentences’; but others—and it must 
be said that these were in the majority— 
indicated a preference for what was 
called a ‘functional study” of grammar 
and sentence construction. Yet many of 
these programs also advised a “cram” 
course in grammar in the high-school 
senior year, particularly for those stu- 
dents intending to go to college. Why 
students headed for college should be 
advised to sharpen the tools of com- 
munication more assiduously than those 
students concluding their education in 
high school never fully emerged, though 
the committee fully understood the prac- 
tical problem of having students prop- 
erly prepared to meet college board or 
matriculation examinations. Different 
educational philosophies also appeared 
to have governed reading lists. Familiar 


friends of the elder generation, like Jvan- 
hoe and Silas Marner, still stood on the 
lists; but other volumes, like The Crisis 
and Baldy of Nome, bid for their places. 
Some lists were so arranged that students 
could pass through four years of high 
school without meeting a first-rate piece 
of literature. Such lists, to be sure, pre- 
sented a disturbing possibility rather 
than an actual practice; yet the possibil- 
ity was there. And in literature, as in 
composition and grammar, the commit- 
tee was concerned by the lack of logical 
sequences and patterns. From all appear- 
ances the curriculum, like Topsy, simply 
grew. 

The committee recorded these find- 
ings, fully cognizant of the difficulties of 
planning any program of study. Pres- 
sures cannot always be withstood, and 
no doubt the pressures which have 
shaped the curriculum for the past sev- 
eral decades have caused both teachers 
and administrators many sleepless nights. 
Indeed, planning a program of study for 
a heterogeneous class of students, with 
different backgrounds and widely varying 
temperaments, offers problems enough 
to make the stoutest heart faint. Yet the 
committee believed it should offer some 
recommendations, despite the difficul- 
ties and dangers involved; it had, fur- 
thermore, the distinct advantage of oper- 
ating under no pressures other than 
those of its findings and of its convic- 
tions. In making its recommendations, it 
not only held in mind the aims of English 
studies as defined at the first of this paper 
but also operated upon two assumptions: 
(1) that the members of human society 
are more alike than different and that 
they respond to excellence wherever it 
may be found; and (2) that democracy 
depends not only upon the yeast of indi- 
vidualism but also upon the cement of 
common ideals and values. 
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The committee therefore recom- 
mended that there be “‘a steady progres- 
sion or continuity in the teaching of the 
structure and function of language 
throughout the elementary years.” This 
means a “‘clear understanding of the rela- 
tionship of vocabulary, grammar, syn- 
tax, and sentence-structure, and the 
placing of these in their proper perspec- 
tive.” The committee also recommended 
the “restoration of word study and of 
phonetics.” ‘Parts of these subjects 
should be introduced in the first three 
grades, and steadily developed.” 

For high schools, the committee rec- 
ommended a logical sequence of work in 
which progress from the smaller to the 
larger units of discourse should be kept 
in step with the study of the functions of 
language. Such a sequence may be de- 
scribed briefly as follows: First Year.— 
Emphasis upon grammar and the essen- 
tials of the sentence, with accompanying 
word study and practice in composition. 
Second Year.—Emphasis upon syntacti- 
cal patterns in the sentence and their 
functions and upon the structural re- 
quirements of the paragraph, accom- 
panied with further word study and prac- 
tice in writing. Third Year.—Emphasis 
upon rhetoric, with word study touching 
on standards of usage and levels of speech 
and practice in outlining, note-taking, 
and the handling of quotations. Such a 
progression, from the elementary grades 
through three years of high school would 
not only equip Bill, the future profes- 
sional man, to handle his native language 
with accuracy and skill but also would 
give Jack, the future mechanic, sound 
judgment in his attempt to evaluate 
what he reads and writes. In the com- 
mittee’s opinion Jack’s training is every 
whit as important as Bill’s. 

The committee found recommenda- 
tions for high school reading somewhat 


more difficult to formulate. It was con- 
vinced of the necessity of a logical pro- 
gression, but its main concern was that 
students be given the opportunity of 
studying a body of literature considered 
excellent in the eyes of competent critics. 
To this end the committee has recom- 
mended that there “begin immediately 
the preparation of an extensive list of 
works of high quality (including some 
contemporary works) to be sent to all 
high schools of the state for the purpose 
of guiding the schools in a renovation and 
extension of their program of classroom 
reading of first-rate literature’; that 
“some classification of the works recom- 
mended” be attempted “‘in order that the 
high schools may be aided in distinguish- 
ing degrees of excellence and present to 
all students some books of superlative 
excellence”; that “some brief description 
of the nature of the work and some esti- 
mate of the age and intelligence level to 
which it is appropriate” accompany these 
lists; and that there be “some suggestion 
of sequences and combinations of works 
which would provide valuable three- or 
four-year courses” of study. The com- 
mittee has further recommended that 
checks be made as to the worth of the 
books by students, by teachers, and by 
high-school graduates. 

In addition to these recommendations, 
which grew largely from the analysis of 
courses of study and the results of that 
analysis viewed in relation to stated aims 
and assumptions, the committee is of the 
opinion that progress in such a sequence 
of courses can best be made only if stu- 
dents are segregated in accordance with 
their abilities and skills. This hardly 
means a separation of the terminal sheep 
from the academic goats; rather, it means 
a placing of each student in that group in 
which he can develop most rapidly. That 
some students are faster than others is a 
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melancholy, but nevertheless a fully rec- 
ognized, fact; to make them keep pace 
with the slowest is an injustice to them 
and a loss to society. Furthermore, to 
place the slow student in competition 
with the fast is to develop frustrations 
and resentments. Segregation, the com- 
mittee believes, would go far in solving 
the difficult pedagogical problem of dif- 
ferent skills and abilities. At first glance 
this principle of segregation might seem 
to run athwart the assumption that men 
are more alike than different; but such a 
contradiction is only apparent, not real. 
It is indeed consistent with the assump- 
tion in that it recognizes the desire for 
self-realization and promotes a sense of 
achievement, both of which are common 
to man. Separation is a matter of recog- 
nizing differences in degree, not in kind. 

With these recommendations, the 
committee brought the main part of its 
work to a close. It was felt, however, that 
the survey would not be complete with- 
out an examination of teacher-training 
programs operating in accredited schools 
in the state. Indeed, in one sense, it was 
thought that teacher-training programs 
lie at the heart of a curriculum study 
in that no program, however skilfully 
planned, can be effective without a prop- 
erly educated corps of sensitive and intel- 
ligent teachers. The committee thus 
turned its attention to a study of the cur- 
riculum required of those seeking teach- 
ing credentials, particularly to that pro- 
gram required of teachers seeking the 
general secondary credential. A subcom- 
mittee was appointed, made up of one 
veteran high-school teacher and two uni- 
versity professors, both of whom hold 
dual appointments in the departments 
of English and the schools of education in 
their respective institutions. Thus or- 
ganized, this subcommittee canvassed 
accredited schools in the state, receiving 


pertinent information from fifteen out of 
the eighteen institutions of higher learn- 
ing eligible to grant general secondary- 
teaching credentials with a teaching 
major in English. 

The information received proved to be 
highly illuminating, but details cannot be 
presented here. It will be sufficient to say 
that all the programs examined showed 
requirements in excess of the state law. 
One state college, for example, asked for 
a program of ninety-one quarter-units in 
fulfilment of the teaching major in Eng- 
lish and speech, a program which repre- 
sents 40 per cent of a five-year course of 
study. Few schools, however, approached 
this comprehensive program; the major- 
ity were content to allow the academic 
major in English to stand for the teach- 
ing major, plus, of course, various re- 
quirements in professional education out- 
side the English department. In view of 
the subcommittee’s findings, numerous 
recommendations were made, the most 
important of which, particularly as they 
bear upon the curriculum, are as follows: 
The committee recommends that pro- 
spective teachers of English be required 
to take courses in modern English and 
American literature, studies which as yet 
rarely appear as requirements for aca- 
demic majors in English; that they be 
required to take work in modern gram- 
mar and usage, in that a knowledge of 
grammar and usage is requisite to the 
sound teaching of English on all levels; 
and that they be required to take a 
course in speech. The addition of such 
courses, or their substitution for elec- 
tives, would, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, strengthen the ‘program of 
teacher-training. 

The committee realizes that the most 
carefully worked out sequence of courses, 
supported by a corps of eager and well- 
prepared teachers, must fail unless some- 
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thing is done to lessen the teacher’s load 
and to channel his energies into well- 
defined activities. No person, however 
versatile, can teach a full schedule, grade 
innumerable papers, coach the debate 
team, supervise the school paper, keep 
an eye on the yearbook, remedy de- 
ficiencies in speech, direct the school 
play, because he is good-natured and 
willing, and act as general flunky in the 
many activities of his community. Both 
the school and the community need to 
understand that the teaching of English 
is a highly complex activity, requiring in 
itself the resources and energies of a 
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highly trained group. The committee 
therefore recommends, by way of con- 
clusion, that departments of English and 
schools of education work together not 
only in plarning courses of study for the 
elementary and secondary schools and 
for the prospective teacher of English but 
also in protecting his status as a teacher 
of English by laboring to make his teach- 
ing load lighter and by defining the scope 
of his required extra-curricular activi- 
ties. The teacher should be allowed to do 
fewer things better; and this, the com- 
mittee is convinced, is what able teachers 
everywhere want to do. 


Communication through Symbols in Literature: 


FRANCIS SHOEMAKER’ 


Grown is the progressive assimilation 
of disturbing stimuli. That growth is 
most comprehensive which embraces the 
largest number of stimuli with least ten- 
sion and conflict. This generalization ap- 
plies to all animals, including ourselves. 
Psychologists, however, have shown that 
there is a limit to the number of signs or 
stimuli to which lower animals react. 
They have demonstrated, also, by alter- 
nation of circles and ovoids as signs, that 
there is a limit to the conflicting stimuli 
that can be tolerated by an organism. 
Beyond that limit the dynamic impulse 
toward unity.is frustrated. The nervous 
system breaks down completely. 

At the risk of pedantry, let me extend 
the human analogy and point its impli- 
cations for educational patterns within 


t Read at the San Francisco convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, November, 
1947. 

2 Assistant professor in the teaching of English, 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin. 


which we function as teachers of English, 
language arts, humanities, or communi- 
cation arts—however we severally term 
ourselves. 

Human individuals are more than 
laboratory specimens. They do not react 
to the stimulus of signs injected into 
their environment; they inéeract, in vari- 
ous expressive ways—action, glance, 
gesture, words, music, painting—with 
the groups or communities to which they 
belong: the family, the political party, 
the religious sect, the occupational union, 
the recreational gang, etc. The quality of 
each individual’s interaction is deter- 
mined by (and revealed in) the way he 
uses words and other symbols which ab- 
breviate the mass of accumulated human 
experience with which he lives. Lan- 
guage, by analogy, becomes the central 
nervous system of society. Through lan- 
guage each individual maintains his 
equilibrium. When the values attached 
to words and other symbols begin to 
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vary, an individual’s nervous adjustment 
to the “body politic” is severely taxed. 
He feels upset and insecure. He can make 
a readjustment by re-evaluating his sym- 
bols. But unless he does so, he loses con- 
trol over his environment; the world be- 
comes incomprehensible to him. He 
becomes a public charge. 

Similarly, when the values of groups 
to which any individual belongs are an- 
tagonistic to one another, insecurity is 
heightened. As in the impulse of lower 
animals toward unity, there is a limit be- 
yond which the human impulse to form 
inclusive patterns of experience cannot 
function. Inner conflict becomes unbear- 
able. Some compromise may be achieved. 
But unless the compromise permits the 
individual both to be and to appear to be 
a living unit, breakdowns of varying in- 
tensities result. The contemporary em- 
phasis on psychiatry is symbolic of our 
concern for therapy for this ill. But we 
need preventive measures as well as 
therapeutic ones. One of education’s 
pressing needs, therefore, is the develop- 
ment of a unifying process whose goal 
for each individual is an attitude free 
from conflict. 


ATTITUDES AND WORD-MEANINGS 


Perhaps we need an example at this 
time to clarify our responsibility as 
teachers. In Somerset Maugham’s The 
Razor’s Edge, Sophie is given an oppor- 
tunity to return from prostitution to ac- 
credited society by marrying Larry Dar- 
rell. She weighs her virtue with his self- 
sacrifice and confides to Maugham: “I 
couldn’t see myself being Mary Magda- 
lene to his Jesus Christ. No sir.” 

Two weeks ago I observed a class of 
twenty high school seniors discussing 
this point. Not one knew Mary Magda- 
lene. But in the context they recognized 
her as part of Christian religious teach- 


ing. Living in a society that uncritically 
ascribes a measure of synonymity to 
“churchgoer,” “religious,” and ‘‘good,” 
these students showed, I thought, a tinge 
of guilt for being “‘irreligious” and ‘‘bad”’ 
because they were not versed in the 
churchgoer’s lore. It seemed to me at the 
time that the only way around the in 

consistency which faced them was know] 

edge that the meaning of “‘religious” was 
already changing. They needed to know 
that many of their experiences in movies, 
art classes, and concerts provide them 
with a modern variety of religious experi- 
ence. They needed to know that the 
meanings of key words (like “religion,” 
“self,” “home,” “democracy”) change 
constantly as they symbolize new modes 
of human experience. They see this in the 
successive redefinitions of God, which 
bring Larry Darrell to self-realization. 
Ability to sort shifting word-meanings is 
the first factor in developing an attitude 
free from conflict. 


EXPLORATIONS IN ““COMMUNICATION”’ 


Search for answers to such basic needs 
as this class’s problem reveals calls up 
from time to time a new terminology or 
idea. The new idea enjoys a vogue that 
crowds out anything else for a little 
while. The sudden vogue of such a germi- 
nal idea is explained by the fact that all 
sensitive and active minds turn at once 
to exploiting it. They try it in new rela- 
tionships, for every purpose. They ex- 
periment with possible stretches of its 
strict meaning, with derivations and gen- 
erlizations. The new concept may pro- 
vide for mutual consistency of aims, 
methods, and materials of* instruction. 
If it does so, it is supplanted by larger 
syntheses for which it has prepared the 
way. 

The concept of communication is in 
its exploratory stages, despite the dozen 
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COMMUNICATION THROUGH SYMBOLS 


or more volumes that have appeared be- 
tween Whitehead’s Symbolism, Its Mean- 
ing and Effect, in 1927, C. W. Morris’ 
Signs, Language and Behavior, in 1946, 
and scores of shorter statements in cur- 
rent periodicals. “Communication,” to 
paraphrase Corwin’s On a Note of Tri- 
umph, “is the word of the hour, the word 
of the year, the word of the next twenty 
years.”” I have one reservation to this 
paraphrase, however. After attending a 
symposium of nuclear physicists on the 
Wisconsin campus a short time ago, I 
am aware that even thinking of 1967 
implies the hopeful assumption that 
what we do now about communication 
is the only constructive alternative to 
many, many Hiroshimas and Nagasakis. 

To handle so far-reaching a problem, 
we need wider perspective on processes 
of communication. We need more knowl- 
edge of methods of dealing with symbols. 
We need to know how language and 
other symbols embracing accumulated 
human experience are viewed by scien- 
tists and social scientists, as well as by 
artists and educators concerned with the 
expression of personal values. Let us look 
at science first. 


SYMBOLS IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Modern science carries on much of its 
activity with the symbolism peculiar to 
each area of specialization. Our nuclear 
physicists on the Wisconsin campus, for 
instance, deal with tremendous forces. 
The potential is so great that we are all 
thankful for the performance of trials 
and recording of errors in symbols. The 
co-ordinators of cancer research in the 
McArdle Institute in Madison, to pick an 
instance from biological science, have 
abandoned what they term “‘hit-or-miss”’ 
efforts at chemotherapy, in which any 
results are verifiable only over genera- 
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tions of time. They are abbreviating time 
by working with formulas in genetics, 
photosynthesis, and sonic deterioriation 
by cell tissue. At the extreme, the philo- 
sophic scientists and logicians like Car- 
nap are increasing their concern with 
symbolic logic—and the evaluation of 
science itself. If we were to study the ac- 
curacy of relationship between a scien- 
tific symbol and its referent, we would 
probably learn some new ways to teach 
the inseparable skills of grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric. 

The social sciences of anthropology and 
psychology also deal specifically with 
human communication. Anthropologists 
of the insight of Ruth Benedict, Mar- 
garet Mead, or Ralph Linton are con- 
cerned with the symbolic significance of 
key words like “home,” “self,” ““democ- 
racy,” whose use determines basic as- 
sumptions at every level of social inter- 
course. Ruth Benedict’s examination of 
Japanese culture in The Chrysanthemum 
and the Sword is the most comprehensive 
study of any culture from this point of 
view. She shows that all the assumptions 
of Japanese family, social, political, and 
economic relations rest upon the word 
on or “obligation.” On reaches into 
the individual’s obligations to his past, 
his immediate political and social envi- 
ronment, and his responsibility to the 
future. In her study of on Miss Benedict 
abbreviated the focal values of eighty 
million Japanese lives. Her findings gave 
to our army of occupation the most im- 
portant kind of information needed to 
establish constructive attitudes within 
a nation in transition. 

Social psychologists are also concerned 
with the way an individual integrates 
himself in his culture. They study the 
way in which word-use by individuals 
makes for consistent patterns of social 
relationship. Sherif and Cantril’s book, 
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Ego-Involvements is on the cutting edge of 
this problem—as are also such signifi- 
cantly titled books as Lee’s Language 
Habits in Human Affairs, Johnson’s 
People in Quandaries, and Lechy’s Self- 
consistency. 

These social-scientific-philosophic ap- 
proaches to language as the nervous sys- 
tem of society are part of the perspective 
from which teachers of communication 
work toward the development of an at- 
titude free from conflict. 


CONSISTENCY AND TWO-WAY 
COMMUNICATION 


What concept of communication 
emerging from these sciences will help us 
develop in adolescents an attitude free 
from conflict—a conscious self-consisten- 
cy? Hitler had one answer in his concept 
of communication. For him communica- 
tion was a one-way process—from him 
to his people, with no reply. His one- 
valued state had, by definition, no in- 
consistencies within the limits of its own 
logic and its manufactured anthropology. 
Permitting the emergence of no new and 
disturbing ideas, its consistency was no- 
_ where challenged. But in its static or- 
ganization it was inconsistent with the 
human biological impulse toward reor- 
ganization of experience. 

Our concept of communication, on the 
other hand, involves a two-way process. 
Any individual, to retain or mature his 
sense of individuality, responds to the 
stimuli of his environment. A creative 
artist does so through language, fine arts, 
or music—or a composite use of these 
mediums in film and radio. The extent to 
which he presents his previously fluid 
feelings in expressive form is the extent 
to which he demonstrates ‘his ability to 
cope with his environment. 

For the less observant, less imagina- 
tive individual, environmental stimuli 


are frequently limited to the creative 
works of other persons in literature, 
music, art, motion pictures, or radio pro- 
grams. If the reader-listener-observer is 
to retain his individuality in the face of 
today’s barrage from these sources, he 
must express an evaluation of the com- 
munication which reaches him. In so do- 
ing, he completes the two-way process. 
He grows in direct proportion to his 
ability to show how the artist has led him 
to his evaluation. 

Perhaps within this concept of com- 
munication we can see briefly how to or- 
ganize materials in our literature classes 
to accomplish our primary goal of self- 
consistent individuals living with atti- 
tudes free from conflict. Two-way com- 
munication in the study of literature 
calls for the reader’s imaginative projec- 
tion into the total environment of which 
the author has written. To estimate the 
significance of the literature, he needs 
some focal idea to which he can refer 
source material from the contemporane- 
ous scientists, religious organizers, po- 
litical leaders, and other artists. Such a 
focal point might be the idea of “home.” 


SYMBOLS OF PERSONAL GROWTH 
AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


This broad cultural approach to Eng- 
lish literature might well be a lifetime 
study—unless we decided to single out 
five or six significant authors whose sym- 
bolic characters embrace all the ideas and 
values of their lesser contemporaries. As 
a trial run, if we continue to teach Eng- 
lish literature in high school, we might 
want students to evaluate the idea of 
“home” exemplified in characters de- 
veloped by postmedieval Chaucer, ren- 
aissance Shakespeare, revolutionary By- 
ron, scientific Tennyson, economic Gals- 
worthy, and philosophic Maugham. Here 
in abbreviation is the progression of the 
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COMMUNICATION THROUGH SYMBOLS 


English mind from superstition to con- 
sciousness of self. 

The goal of such a course is not to 
teach the self-consistent philosophy of 
Maugham’s Larry Darrell. No. The goal 
is to provide a sufficiently simple pattern 
of materials for students to observe the 
direction of change in the society. The 
goal is to make it easier to observe the 
growth-patterns of individual characters 
seen in their total context rather than in 
misleading excerpts. The recognition 
that the growth of individuals deter- 
mines the changes in society is a second 
factor underlying an attitude free from 
conflict. 


UNITY-IN-DIVERSITY IN REGIONAL 
SYMBOLS 


Two-way communication in American 
literature demands comparable cultural 
background, whether we design our 
course along historical or regional lines or 
with a combination regional-historical 
pattern. Whatever pattern we use must 
meet the urgency for spreading the idea 
of unity-in-diversity, which is central to 
our continuation as a republic. The find- 
ings of modern ecology and human geog- 
raphy are helpful here. These sciences 
define numerous homogeneous regions 
within which life-patterns are significant- 
ly different—however common. their 
focus. For example, Mari Sandoz’ Old 
Jules is factually based in the precarious 
climate and stubborn soil of one part of 
the Central Plains; but Miss Sandoz 
says, “‘Old Jules, my father, is really the 
symbol of fascism abroad in the world.” 
Following the educator’s practice of syn- 
thesizing the best ideas of his time, we 
might well develop a regional approach 
to courses in American literature. Stu- 
dents could then interact with regional 
symbols in literature, press, radio, and 
movies, which abbreviate aspects of 
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home and family life in scientifically de- 
termined regions. One classification in- 
cludes eight regions: New England, the 
Eastern Industrial Region, the Great 
Lakes Basin, the Central Plains, the 
Pacific Northwest, the Pacific South- 
west, the Southwest, and the Southeast. 


Through this regional approach we 
should expect students to understand the 
plural values with which America func- 
tions. We should expect them to deal in- 
telligently with minority problems and 
the shallow stereotyping of the mass 
mediums. The student who acts in ac- 
cord with the idea of unity-in-diversity 
has acquired a third important compo- 
nent of an attitude free from conflict. 


DEGREES OF ‘‘WORLD MINDEDNESS”’ 


Our world literature courses follow 
such varied patterns as_life-themes, 
types, geographically distributed ex- 
cerpts, progressions of culture epochs, 
etc. There is also an emerging emphasis 
on what I choose to call the “‘world mind- 
edness”’ of a central symbolic character. 
In Benét’s short story “Freedom Is a 
Hard Bought Thing,” for instance, stu- 
dents might show how symbolically 
named Cue grows through educative 


jolts to self-realization. They would 


show, however, that Cue’s world is only 
as large as himself, his growing family, 
and his job. Such limitation cannot cope 
with the religious, economic, recreation- 
al, phases of family life today. 

At the other extreme, students might 
observe the composite man who emerges 
in George Stewart’s Storm. He is the in- 
dividual who will survive the complexi- 
ties of modern life. He predicts his prob- 
lems; he samples varied ways of meeting 
them on a wide front; he is void of ten- 
sion and hesitant conflicts because he 
knows methods of putting his energies 
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to work. He is fearless because he is con- 
fident, in his flexibility, that he can meet 
any emergency. “The readiness is all,” 
he says, quoting Hamlet. He therefore 
turns all his efforts to providing oppor- 
tunity for increasing numbers of people 
to control part of their environment. 
Such a comprehensive life-focus is a 
fourth aspect of an attitude free from 
conflict. Students may see that in such a 
life there can be no part that is ever 
settled “‘once and for all,”’ to repeat this 
vicious cliché. 

In our course-concerns with commu- 
nication, whether as teachers of teachers 
or as teachers of high-school students, 
we also may not consider any pattern 
settled. The book-centered designs just 
suggested may prove valuable for some 


Evaluating Growth in Language’ 


students and teachers. For many more 
students, however, course-patterns may 
be expected to include an appreciable 
degree of active community participa- 
tion. Emphasis on two-way communica- 
tion in print will be replaced with a more 
inclusive “‘literacy”’ in radio and motion 
pictures. Twentieth Century—Fox’s film 
Gentleman’s Agreement may abbreviate a 
whole year’s reading approach to the 
values of self-consistency. If we are to 
use the concept of two-way communica- 
tion to move more and more adolescents 
progressively toward flexibility with per- 
sonal unity, we will need to experiment 
along all these lines at all levels. Only 
self-consistent persons, not at war with 
themselves, can live constructively with 
others. 


EDNA L. STERLING’ 


I N NO situation is the truism “by their 
works ye shall know them” more evident 
and better illustrated than in the use of 
language. Yet Emerson’s observation, 
“What you are speaks so loud that I 


cannot hear what you say,” warns us. 


that words are no magic cloak. Lan- 
guage, spoken or written, reveals not 
only itself but the thought roots from 
which it grew. Language either reaches 


* Read at the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English in San Francisco, November, 
1947. 

For material used in this discussion the speaker 
acknowledges indebtedness to the Seattle commit- 
tees working on curriculum, especially to the 
Evaluation Committee and to Miss Helen Olson, 
chairman of the committee, for use of her Mas- 
ter’s thesis, which considers the evaluation of growth 
in language. 

? Director of the Language Arts, Seattle Public 
Schools, Seattle, Wash, 


an audience and produces rich harvest of 
thought and action or falls on barren 
ground and is lost at the moment of its 
inception. 

Since language is as individual as the 
persons who use it, measuring language 
ability is a complex process. A true evalu- 
ation of growth in language cannot be 
thought of in isolation. Growth in lan- 
guage is a long, slow process that evolves 
a little now and more (we hope) later. 
Nor is the improvement steady. It is like 
going up a mountain: sometimes up, 
sometimes down, but more often than 
not just round and round. Our problem 
is concerned not only with the develop- 
ment of each individual but even more 
with the interrelations of individuals 
and of groups. We shall consider lan- 
guage in its broad social aspects as well 
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as in its many varied and special modes 
of expression. 

Judgments of language, or of the 
growth of it, are usually based on the ex- 
pression phase of the communication 
media. True measurement of language, 
however, must be considered in the be- 
ginning processes as well as through its 
many stages from thought to expression. 
Truly, language as a process is a cycle of 
three inseparable stages: the receptive, 
the reflective, and the expressive phases 
of language. 

If we are to measure language, we 
must think of it first of all in terms of 
meaning, both the meaning intended and 
the message received. The total impres- 
sion an individual receives through ex- 
periences of sensing, of seeing, of hearing, 
and especially of reading is the result of 
receptive processes. The term “reflec- 
tive’ covers the whole scope of ordering, 
of organizing, of thinking through, of as- 
similating the material that is to be ex- 
pressed. The expression may be Helen’s 

-first timid sentence made in the kinder- 
garten class, “This is a rock from our 
garden,” or George’s summary of a senior 
panel on “The Constructive Uses of 
Atomic Energy.” It does not matter. The 
estimate of each contribution must be 
made with full consideration of the ex- 
perience or of the research that prepared 
for the words uttered. The rule-of-thumb 
grading of rote memory, the parrot re- 
sponse to set questions, the estimate of 
excellence in writing on a basis of a 
standard scale of error in mechanics, such 
as spelling and punctuation, are types of 
measurement which for our present con- 
sideration may be recognized as only a 
small part of the whole. That such test- 
ing has values is not denied. These val- 
ues are, however, specialized and are 
only one of a group of factors important 
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in the measurement of the cycle of lan- 
guage as a medium of communication. 

We are thinking today of the measure- 
ment of growth in language as it operates 
in schools, in classrooms, between teacher 
and student, or among students. We need 
a common basis for understanding the 
process we are to consider. 

Dora V. Smith’ has named four major 
areas that concern the teaching of lan- 
guage: (1) language growth as a response 
to environment; (2) language growth as 
thinking, that is, as a means of ordering 
and interpreting experience; (3) language 
growth as involving change from a self- 
centered to a social being; (4) language 
growth as increased control of linguistics. 

An Evaluation Committee which as- 
sisted in the preparation of Guideposts,‘ a 
course of study for the Seattle Public 
Schools, set up four principles of evalua- 
tion, stating 
that evaluation is a continuous and conscious 


process in the minds of both teacher and stu- 
dent; 


that evaluation must be in terms of previously 
determined objectives; 


that effective evaluation measures growth 
toward all the goals; 


that measurement is constructive only in so 
far as it leads to further learning. 


Just what, then, does such a program 
of evaluation imply? 


EVALUATION IS A CONTINUOUS AND 
CONSCIOUS PROCESS 


Establishing a principle of continuous, 
conscious measurement means that in 
many schools the entire plan of work and 
the fabric of procedure needs to be 
changed. One cannot measure without 


3 Dora V. Smith, ‘‘Language Growth and Child 
Development,” Elementary English Review, March, 
1945, p- 81. 

4 Committee of the Seattle Public Schools, Guide- 
posts for the Expressional Phases of the Language 
Arts (Seattle Public Schools, 1944). 
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knowing what one is measuring. One can- 
not determine what to measure without 
setting goals. Teacher and student evalu- 
ation, then, means teacher-student plan- 
ning. It presupposes that the processes of 
learning grow co-operatively as teacher 
and students work together. It implies 
that each step of progress is analyzed, 
revised, and improved as the work pro- 
ceeds. It implies that on the part of the 
entire group there is understanding both 
of the end in view and of the specific steps 
to be taken toward the goal set. Evalua- 
tion is a daily and hourly process of con- 
sideration and readjustment. 


EVALUATION IS IN TERMS OF PREVIOUSLY 
DETERMINED OBJECTIVES 


The establishing of objectives or goals 
likewise presupposes group planning. It 
infers, first of all, that the enterprise un- 
dertaken is one that concerns all the 
members of the group vitally in relation 
to their problems, their thinking, and 
their actions. It assumes a problem that 
requires attention for some very definite 
and specific purpose, a consideration 
that will serve the needs of all members 
of the group that undertake the work. 
It has a feeling of immediacy and urgen- 
cy that compels attention and action. It 
demands concrete, definite, specific 
thinking in terms of interest, of prob- 
lem, and of everyday living. Determining 
objectives and setting standards give 
purpose to undertaking. 


EVALUATION MEASURES GROWTH 
TOWARD ALL THE GOALS 


Language in its broad sense springs 
from the very core of behavior and is one 
of the most reliable indicators for pre- 
dicting success or failure. O’Connor’ has 

5 Johnson O’Connor, English Vocabulary Builder 


(Hoboken, N.J.: Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Human Engineering Laboratory, 1939). 


pointed significantly the correlation be- 
tween vocabulary and success. Simple, 
direct, clear sentences are evidences of 
clear thinking. Words that either wing or 
sting arise from an imaginative source, 
and a page of writing correctly spelled 
and punctuated reveals both training 
and careful work. The measurement of 
language, therefore, if it is to have mean- 
ing, must be in terms of all factors as- 
sociated therewith. Any adequate sum- 
mation must be concerned with behavior, 
with understanding, with demonstrable 
abilities as well as with skill in mechan- 
ics. The true test of goals reached is in 
terms of reliable habits established, of 
constructive points of view maintained, 
and of wholesome attitudes assured as 
well as in terms of language skills devel- 
oped. 


CONSTRUCTIVE EVALUATION PREPARES 
FOR FURTHER LEARNING 


Constructive evaluation leads out and 
on rather than in; it is not a dead end. If 
learning situations have been established 
to prepare for and to utilize continuous, 
conscious evaluation of all the predeter- 
mined goals, the habit of purposeful 
evaluation will have become established. 
Conscious, continuous evaluation on the 
part of all the members of the group, in 
terms of all established goals, automati- 
cally becomes a step toward further ac- 
complishment. Students who are operat- 
ing in such a democratic social situation 
naturally say to themselves and to one 
another: let’s see where we are.” 
‘Just how far have we gone?” ‘‘What’s 
the next step?” “What do we do next?” 
“Where did we fail?” “How can we im- 
prove this situation, this plan, this state- 
ment?” “Why did we fail to get results?” 
Young people, or adults, who ask them- 
selves such questions are assuring them- 
selves of improvement. 
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EVALUATING GROWTH IN LANGUAGE 


The Seattle committee, in laying plans 
for a sequence of learning from kinder- 
garten through Grade XII, set up three 
types of evaluation to be used concurrent- 
ly oralternately, all three types to operate 
in relation to the principle of continuous, 
evaluation by both teacher and students 
in terms of goals set. At the end of each 
section of each grade, the three kinds of 
measurement are suggested in specific 
terms of the experiences outlined. Teach- 
ers are urged to measure growth in three 
ways: (1) by studying the opportunities 
given for learning; (2) by observing a 
variety of evidences of growth; (3) by 
using standard criteria. 

An investigation of these three types 
of evaluation quickly reveals a breadth 
of measurement too little employed in 
the average school and classroom today. 
An examination of the opportunities for 
learning is obviously an appraisal first of 
the teacher and second of the kind of sit- 
uations existing in the classroom. A sec- 
tion on “Studying” in a Grade IX out- 
line indicates the following points in 
opportunities for growth: 

The student has had free access to both abridged 
and unabridged dictionaries. 

Provision has been made for work in the library, 
after the class has discussed the material to 
be sought. 

Assignments and tests have been clear cut and 
cumulative, with the purpose definitely 
understood by the student and the teacher 
alike. 

The teacher has made clear by demonstration 
and suggestion the desirability and obvious 
necessity for enlarging vocabulary. 


The evidences of growth are measured 
in terms of student development as 
shown through habits of thinking and of 
behavior, through abilities that express 
themselves in personal and social adjust- 
ments, such as ease and effectiveness in 
speaking either as an individual or with 
a group. A class may check progress by 
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observing the following evidences of 

growth: 

The student is developing qualities of leader- 
ship. 

He is becoming, through use of parliamentary 
procedure, a more efficient member of a 


group. 

He has demonstrated a sense of responsibility 
through democratic participation. 

He shows respect for, and appreciation of, good 
leadership and citizenship. 

He is improving his ability to express himself in 
direct, sincere speech. 


Perhaps the group measures its prog- 
ress in group discussion by observing 
these evidences of growth: 

The student listens courteously and thought- 
fully. 

He has made an honest effort to participate in 
all the discussions. 

He has used suitable reference material. 

As a speaker, he has presented pertinent facts 
clearly. 

He shows tolerance for conflicting opinions. 

He shows ability to draw conclusions from the 
facts presented. 


Objective criteria form, of course, one 
important kind of measurement. Indica- 
tions for the use of objective criteria be- 
gin in Seattle with Grade IV and increase 
with each grade. Because the Seattle 
schools are concerned with strengthening 
the two kinds of measurement just men- 
tioned, the city-wide use of standard 
tests is limited at the present time to the 
testing carried on by the guidance de- 
partment and to standard tests in read- 
ing. The scope of the testing program 
will be extended as procedures become 
established and suitable means of testing 
are developed. That teachers teach and 
students learn in anticipation of expected 
measurement is a recognized fact. The 
question which must concern us is this: 
Are we testing for the important factors? 

The final test of language level of any 
individual is his ability to adjust quickly, 
efficiently, and adequately to the re- 
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quirements of the situation, the time, 
and the people. Success in adaptations 
usually requires experience. Establishing 
in the individual or in the group a con- 
sciousness of requirements, a desire to 
improve, and hence a willingness to ac- 
cept, even welcome, criticism is essen- 
tial. 

Are we testing in language classes to- 
day growth in the most important of 
these qualities? Are we measuring the 
abilities that will assure the country a 
citizenry that are able to think inde- 
pendently and to act wisely? Are we 
testing for ability to find facts, to or- 
ganize facts, to face facts? Are we assur- 
ing young people the ability both to 
make adjustments and to improve situa- 
tions? Are we insuring success by prepar- 
ing our students to think clearly and to 
speak convincingly? Are we measuring 
the abilities on which they will be tested 
in life “tomorrow and tomorrow and to- 
morrow?” 

That objective testing of grammar, 
punctuation, vocabulary, and sentence 
skills has value must not be denied. 
Measurement in these details shows astu- 
dent clearly just how he rates. Such test- 
ing is also helpful in making comparisons 
between classes, schools, and cities. That 
objective tests such as multiple choices, 
true-false, fill-ins, fail to measure fully 
ability in the use of language for com- 
munication is, of course, evident. The 
wide use today of the check-type tests 
gives little opportunity for measuring a 
student’s ability to do constructive or- 
ganization of materials, to summarize, 
and to draw conclusions. At a time when 
the demand for citizenship is urgent, 
when many schools carry on a program 
of democratic procedures, full-scale con- 
sideration of all factors of learning to use 
language should be measured. Evalua- 
tion should test the established goals, but 


these goals should be as broad as life 
itself. 

Dr. Trabue states so clearly the impor- 
tance of language that all of us will con- 
sider his words a challenge to better 
teaching and more effective evaluation of 
the language we use. 


The language one uses is probably the basis 
upon which his general culture and personality 
are judged more often than any other single 
index. What one says and his way of saying it 
are interpreted almost universally as indicative 
of the kind of person he is. No other subject 
taught in the schools has larger possibilities 
for building the reputation of the student.® 


If we believe this statement, and I am 
sure that we do, how do we answer the 
following questions? 


1. Do we daily with every experience provide 
for the thoughtful consideration of the 
question, ‘How well did we do?” 

2. Do we set standards by which such a ques- 
tion, and others, can be answered imper- 
sonally and concretely? 

3. Do we actually measure the total experi- 
ence? 

4. Do we make our estimate in relation to a 
child’s own stage of development and 
ability to progress? 

5. Do we in our measurements allow for indi- 
vidual differences? 

6. Does our measurement engender pride of 
accomplishment and desire to improve? 

7. Or do we sometimes measure work against 
arbitrary standards impossible of attain- 
ment? 

8. Do we expect all pupils to reach the same 
level? 

9. Do we measure relatively unimportant, 
memorized details rather than basic under- 
standings? 

10. Does measurement discourage and defeat 
rather than inspire? 


I ask you to answer these questions in 
the classroom and in the realistic plan- 
ning that you do for the young people 
and for the schools today and tomorrow. 

6M.R. Trabue, National Society for the Study of 


Education: Forty-third Y earbook, Part II (University 
of Chicago Press), p. 1. 
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Magazines for Developing Literary Taste 


CAROLINE M. DOONAN? 


W: TEACHERS of English cannot ignore 
our responsibility in so vital a matter as 
that of directing outside reading, and the 
outside reading of our students is largely 
the reading of magazines; for, next to the 
newspaper, the magazine is most popular 
with the reading public. I strongly be- 
lieve, therefore, in the use of magazines 
in the English classroom—not, however, 
as texts, but as supplementary outside 
reading. 

In order to familiarize our students 
with periodicals, I have a large rack—a 
three-decker—placed conspicuously in 
the front of the classroom. Here the stu- 
dents find a wide variety of magazines, 
ranging from the ever popular aviation 
type to the literary, with even the strict- 
ly educational, such as the English Jour- 
nal, the English Leaflet, the Harvard Re- 
view, and the Massachusetts Teacher. 
These are to be used for reports, for refer- 
ence material, or for merely voluntary 
reading. 

It is well to insure a fairly comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the leading magazines 
and the opportunity for choice among 
weekly and monthly periodicals. For this 
purpose I have found it advisable to ask 
boys and girls who work in bookshops or 


1 Read at the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, San Francisco, November, 
1947. 

2 Late of the Newton (Mass.) High School. Miss 
Doonan, an outstanding worker both for the Na- 
tional Council and for the New England Associa- 
tion, wrote this paper during her last illness and 
sent it to meet her promise. The New England 
English Leaflet for January contains an obituary. 


in drug stores to make a classification of 
types of magazines. Students who assist 
in libraries or in our own library reading- 
room are asked to list the magazines 
available there. Pupils are encouraged to 
bring magazines to class, and for pupils 
who are unable to buy or borrow them I 
supply copies of the Aélantic Monthly, 
Har per’s, American, Scholastic, and vari- 
ous other periodicals. 

When the course on magazines really 
begins, the work is directed with a view 
to opening up to the pupils the way to 
discover entertaining reading in most 
unexpected places. One afternoon I was 
greatly amused to see a youngster, a 
junior, with the Harvard Review (which I 
do not recommend for secondary-school 
consumption) tucked proudly under her 
arm as she left for home. I was equally 
surprised to hear her, the next day, give 
an amazingly good talk on the Strayer 
“Report on the Boston Schools.” 

But most successful of any of the de- 
vices that I have used in focusing the 
attention of young people on the value of 
the literary type of magazine is the as- 
signment that sends them out to bring 
back a “best” short story, an excellent 
essay, or a poem of their choice. Their 
selections, clipped and accompanied by 
the reasons for choosing them, are then 
sifted by a board of editors, placed in 
folders, and filed away, a collection truly 
respected by the class, for the selections 
chosen are, for the most part, wisely 
chosen and might conceivably be valu- 
able to the editors of Scholastic, Har per’s, 
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or even the Atlantic Monthly—these writ- 
ings that are indeed the young people’s 
choice. 

I try to create interest in the assign- 
ment by explaining to the pupils that 
they are really carrying on the type of 
work that school textbook-makers do in 
selecting, annotating, and editing a vol- 
ume of essays, short stories, or poems. The 
students’ reasons for their decisions are 
sometimes amusing and almost always 
revealing, for the pupils’ interests come 
out in the comments. Teen-age boys like 
sports stories, aviation, war tales, and 
humor. (The love of fun always pleases 
me, for I think much can be done by way 
of training youngsters to differentiate 
between slapstick comedy and a more 
mature type of humor.) 

In preparation for the second stage in 
our study of magazines, we study the 
short story as a type of literature. The 
pupils go again in search of a favorite 
story. Now each is to discover very defi- 
nite reasons for his choice, and hence he 
must know a little about how to analyze 
the special skills that make a story effec- 
tive. I still believe that analysis is the 
first step toward appreciation. We some- 
times fail to realize how baffled pupils are 
by the elusive word “‘style,” and how 
meaningless to them are such terms as 
“conflicting forces,” “‘climax,”’ and “im- 
age-making phrases.”’ By means of class 
discussion and illustrations from maga- 
zines in the hands of the pupils, these 
terms may be clarified. 

An illustration of student criticism is 
this comment by a pupil who chose a re- 
print of a story by Ring Lardner, entitled 
“Who Dealt?” (Cosmopolitan): 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of this 
story is the unusual way in which it is told. It is 


a monologue throughout. The narrator is the 
loquacious wife of a middle-class man. Through 


her chatter the story is revealed, and she gives 
the solution, although she herself is unaware. 


Another student says of ‘‘ Windwagon 
Smith,” a story by Wilbur Schram, 
taken from the Adlantic Monthly: 

Just about everyone has heard or read this 
story. It’s one of those good old American 
whoppers, a tale told by Windwagon Smith of 
his fantastic dream of a prairie schooner with 
sails to carry them three times as fast as a 
regular draft-horse-drawn wagon. After scaring 
the townspeople of Westpost half to death with 
his new contraption, he finally got them to back 
his scheme financially. Now the excitement 
begins! 


An out-of-doors boy (and I have dis- 
covered that most teen-agers love stories 
of field and stream) chose as his favorite 
story ‘‘The Berry Patch,” with the sim- 
ple statement, ‘I liked it because it was 
written about Vermont, where I spend 
every summer” and that the beautiful 
scenery described in the early part of the 
story is really there. “The theme of the 
story shows that many a soldier return- 
ing to his home on furlough, for the first 
time realizes the peace and happiness of 
home and the beauty of the surrounding 
country-side.”’ 

In choosing especially effective phrases 
from the story, the same pupil did well in 
quoting the following: *° 
1. “The wind came in whiffs along the edge of 

the shack, and the sweet smell of the rasp- 

berry patch drifted across to them.” 

2. “The dwarf bushes were so laden that the 
berries gleamed through the covering leaves 
like clusters of tiny flowers. 


One of the abler pupils selected “‘ The 
Aurelian,” by Vladimir Nobokov. His 
comment is as follows: 


From the Atlantic Monthly comes the fasci- 
nating story, ““The Aurelian,” a story that con- 
cerns itself with an elderly, unkempt man who 
had inherited a rich store of mounted specimens 
of butterflies, which he loved so much that his 
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sole desire was to journey to far-off lands in 
search of more delicate specimens. The story 
shows what hidden love of beauty there may 
be in a seemingly ordinary man. 


Another pupil wrote: 


... Because of the futility of his dream in 
life, a dream which was always the same—to 
gather new specimens of gorgeous butterflies— 
the old man planned to leave his wife and his 
store and steal away. The story seems to me 
to have literary value because of the exactness 
of the descriptions, which are made vivid by 
the use of such phrases as “eyed wings, wide 
open in wonder”; “shimmering blue satin’; 
“an elderly man, flabby-faced and lank-haired, 
with pink-rimmed, watery eyes.” 


Gim, a Chinese boy who rejoiried the 
group after two years with the armed 
forces in Germany, showed enthusiastic 
interest in “Dead Reckoning,” a story 
by Viola Paradise about a Montana bliz- 
zard. Gim told of the old talkative sailor, 
Uncle Luke, who was inclined to brag 
incessantly about bringing his ship 
around the Horn by dead reckoning. 
Uncle Luke had been taken into the fam- 
ily with the hope that he might be a good 
companion for the nine- and eleven-year- 
old boys in the group. Gim writes appre- 
ciatively: 

As we know, things often do not go as we 
contrive them. Well, Uncle Luke was no excep- 
tion. He became a constant irritation to the 
mother, but it was he who, when little Oliver 
was lost in the blizzard, brought the boy back 
in his arms. Uncle Luke had brought him back 
by ‘dead reckoning,” Oliver triumphantly 
announced to his mother, who, for the first 
time, doubtless, heard that phrase joyfully. 


Image-making phrases that especial- 
ly impressed Gim were these: ‘The sun, 
fitfully breaking through, scattered a 
bright gayety over the plain.” “Look, 
Mother! It’s like a million stars!” 

I should like now to mention briefly 
the magazine essay as a form of writing 
easily within the ability of the pupils to 


evaluate and to discuss in class. In the 
student’s choice of essay, even more than 
in his choice of short stories, he reveals 
his own character traits in an interesting 
way. 

The Chinese boy selected an excellent 
essay by Roger Holmes, “ Citizenship— 
Its Privileges and Responsibilities,” a 
prize-winning Atlantic article. In a two- 
page report Gim shows his love of coun- 
try, becoming quite philosophical as he 
quotes Mr. Holmes that we think only of 
ourselves—we are concerned only in 
what is important to ourselves. Gim 
closes with praise for the essay because 
“the author tries to guide us toward a 
road which we must follow if we are to be 
good citizens.” 

Some of the students who had liked 
humorous stories found in the essays of 
John Mason Brown in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature a kind of writing that 
they thoroughly enjoyed. A practical- 
minded boy chose “‘ Farming for Fur,” by 
Mona Gardner. He introduced his re- 
marks by saying: 

The title of this essay interested me. I had 
heard of farming for fruit, farming for vege- 
tables, farming for flowers, but I had never 
heard of farming for fur. Now, thanks to the 
author, I have learned that there are hundreds 
of such farms, and the owners are reaping rich 
rewards. 


As a result of such training in the criti- 
cal study of the contents of magazines, 
pupils begin to realize that the display of 
magazines in the drug store or the sub- 
way newsstand presents not only a be- 
wildering display of reading matter but 
also a range of writing that extends from 
the lowest to the highest. And he begins 
to feel pride in his ability to discriminate 
between the good and the bad. 

The full responsibility of the teacher 
as a guide was brought vividly to the 
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attention of those who, during the NEA 
Convention held in New York City some 
years ago, attended the pageant “Sky- 
lines.” Doubtless some of you remember 
this pageant presented by the pupils of 
Brooklyn Technical High. It is an abid- 
ing memory with me. “Skylines” de- 
picted the horizon lines of any of our 
great cities, with Famine, Pestilence, 
War, high in the background, dominating 
the scene. Below, at one side, was the 
traditional little red schoolhouse, from 
which thronged hundreds of school chil- 
dren, led by a tall girl, bearing the Ameri- 
can flag. It was the expression on the 
children’s faces which held all of us spell- 
bound. The hopes, the questions, the 
eager shining of their faces left us 
thoughtful and troubled. Here were 
young people ready to be helped, looking 
for help in a world most of which had 


fallen into chaos. Recently I was re- 
minded of that pageant when the New 
England Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish used as the theme for its conference 
in Springfield, Massachusetts: “Teach 
the heart and mind of the pupil. Teach 
the whole child.” We can teach the heart 
and mind of the pupil, I think, by help- 
ing him to develop literary taste—at 
least in some small measure. 

So little of what we teach in our class- 
rooms is remembered. There remain, 
however, as permanent results, habits of 
thinking, of judging, of acting. If we 
truly believe that “as a child thinketh in 
his heart, so is he,’’ we ourselves must 
turn the young learner away from the 
worthless and toward the worthy. We 
must not miss our opportunity to give 
him habits of choosing wisely, reading 
profitably, and thinking decent thoughts. 


A Technique of Teaching Short-Story Writing 


RALPH POTTER’ AND JULIAN DALE? 


Aw ARTICLE on how to teach others to 
write short stories when the writers of the 
article themselves have never written a 
successful story may seem presumptu- 
ous. But many instructors have never 
won the blue ribbons they seek and some- 
times get for their students. A most suc- 
cessful basketball coach never made his 
high-school or college team. At any rate, 
having looked for an article which would 
describe the actual steps of teaching the 
writing of the short story and having 
found none, we have decided to write it 
ourselves. 

Teacher in Evanston (Ill.) Township High 
School. 


Student teacher from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


We have found, as has everyone, 
Poe’s dictum that a short story must be 
a cross-section of life, that only a single 
incident must be portrayed and a single 
effect sought. We have long been aware 
that the basis of the plot is conflict, that 
the incident should grow from character, 
that everything included in the story 
must be narrative in its intention, and 
that the best short stories are those that 
act themselves out. 

Knowing these things, we ask, ‘So 
what?” The student who is given such 
advice, unless he be a genius, still cannot 
approach a good short story, nor can he 
after he analyzes—or, more likely, after 
the instructor analyzes for him—a few 
short stories. 
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TEACHING SHORT-STORY WRITING 


All of the foregoing is good, but it is 
not enough. Short-story writing must be 
taught by piecework. The writer must 
practice on each piece before he can see 
the whole or attempt to put the pieces 
together. For better or for worse this 
has been our system. These are the as- 
signments. The examples are from stu- 
dent themes. 


We first procured for each member of 
the class a volume of short stories. Since 
we had access to an excellent circulating 
library of sets (thirty-five) of books, this 
was no problem. We used Short Stories in 
Parallel by Bauer and Bowden, a book 
designed to permit comparison of plots, 
characters, techniques, etc. We made 
such analyses, orally for the most part, 
but our main reliance upon this book was 
to vary the monotony of writing every 
day and to protect ourselves from too 
much paper-grading. It served not only 
as a subject of analysis but as a filler be- 
tween writing assignments. 

The first writing assignment was a per- 
sonal incident ‘‘shown,” not told or de- 
scribed. If the student wished to portray 
himself in a situation where he was un- 
justly punished, he must show himself in 
action in that situation. If the result of 
this incident was a hurt feeling or a 
damaged pride, a mere statement con- 
cerning this emotional change was not 
sufficient, but it must be shown by the 
relation of some action which clearly 
indicated the change. The following ex- 
ample was considered good: 


PERSONAL-INCIDENT EXERCISE 
DOROTHY BROWN, ENGLISH 4H 


“Don’t forget to go to Whitney’s,” mother 
called as we scrambled into the car. 

We were all so excited about Halloween, for 
that year the party was at my house. Each 
child (about eight years old) was given a piece 
of soap and definitely told not to use it unless 
he were not treated. 
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The Whitney house was the second place we 
went. I was especially excited to see what we 
would receive there, because Mrs. Whitney al- 
ways had something nice for us and I liked the 
family very much. So I was the first to run to 
the door and ring the bell. As the others ran up 
the steps, Mrs. Whitney came out with a pre- 
tended “unknowing”’ look. 

“Tricks or Treats!” we shouted together. 

“Wait a minute,” she said. “What’s this?” 

We all peered. A soap mark! But that meant 
no treats for any of us. Who had done it? I was 
first to the door but I knew I had not done it. 
Everyone looked at me, staring accusations. I 
was completely speechless and dumfounded 
with absolutely no power to defend myself. 

Back in the car my father explained the game 
to me again, thoroughly, only I wasn’t listening. 


Following each writing assignment, the 
writers of the better papers were asked 
to read their work to the class. The good 
points then were stressed by the class or 
by the teacher. Poor work was also read 
and analyzed, but by the instructor so 
that the writer of such work was saved 
the embarrassment of reading it aloud. 

As exercise No. 2, we mimeographed 
for our class the first seven paragraphs of 
Hemingway’s “Snows of Kilmanjaro”’ 
and gave them a quiz on it with the idea 
of pointing out how experts solve prob- 
lems of dramatic presentation, of their 
economy of words, and of their use of 
dual-purposed lines—lines which give 
vital exposition but which at the same 
time carry forward the story. We did not 
record these grades. This was simply an 
exercise. 

Our next writing assignment was to 
show the same character in action in two 
scenes. The reader was to be “shown”’ 
two different character traits of the same 
individual; and as conflict is basic to any 
short story, these traits were to be con- 
flicting or contradictory. We received 
several excellent papers, one of which 
follows: 
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CHARACTER-SKETCH EXERCISE 
WARD BOST, ENGLISH 4H 


A study in black and white against the scar- 
let and white of the altar, Father Donovan 
silently glides from one candle to another, giving 
to them the glowing spark of life. There is a 
serene beauty in the face of Father Donovan, 
the look of a truly devout man. There is no 
sound in the room. Father Donovan goes to the 
Book and opens it. He reads a while, and then 
closing it, he folds his strong but tender hands 
and lifts up his face in prayer. 

The green and gold team rushes out onto the 
field in the huge stadium and the crowd rises as 
a body and cheers their team. The noise is deaf- 
ening. And cheering with a deep, full-toned 
voice is Father Donovan. The spirit of the game 
and the nipping of the cold, frosty air have 
flushed his face. Over his head he wildly waves 
his green pennant bearing the two words Notre 
Dame. 


We followed up this exercise with a 
class discussion of character. We asked 
the students to imagine that they were 
different persons—a thirty-two-year-old 
dramatic critic, a twenty-one-year-old 
Polish war refugee, a sixteen-year-old 
Negro girl, to name only a few—and to 
describe what they imagined would be 
the “ideal” hero or heroine of that per- 
son. Our idea was to show vividly the im- 
possibility of creating a character “type” 
that would satisfy everyone. We asked 
the members of the class to close their 
eyes and to think of a girl with a turned- 
up nose. Having created that image, we 
asked about her hair, eyes, teeth, com- 
plexion, etc., in order to show that, 
given one detail or clue, each person fills 
in to his own satisfaction requisite de- 
tails and that complete physical de- 
scription of a character is not only un- 
necessary but wasteful. 

Writing assignment 3 was as follows: 
The student was to pretend that he was 
a motion-picture camera and was to 
photograph in words a scene involving 
interaction between two or more char- 


acters. We stressed that the camera does 
not read minds, make deductions, pre- 
dict the future, reveal the past, or record 
that which is out of range of its lens. 
From this assignment we hoped not only 
to get more work on character but also 
to stress viewpoint. Here is a sample of 
a student’s work: 


CAMERA EXERCISE 
ALLEN HAASE, ENGLISH 4H 


An egg-yolk sun was just clearing the spiney 
tree tops as a light green car followed by a short 
tail of exhaust pulled up. Small white patches 
clung to the weathered ‘‘Depot” sign and spot- 
ted the rails running toward a bridge in the 
distance. Two overalled men blowing white 
clouds into the clear air puffed by the car towing 
a large-wheeled truck. The suitcase-piled wagon 
passed, both doors of the car clicked open and a 
man’s brown hat bobbed once coming up again 
next to a feathered black one. The black hat 
moved first and a white-haired lady in scarf and 
heavy coat stood on the curb glancing alternate- 
ly at her wrist watch and at the man approach- 
ing her. 

“T told you we shouldn’t start too early. If 
there’s anything I hate, it’s a waiter.” 

The man’s lined face tightened to almost a 
smile as he dropped a key into his pocket and 
pulled the scarf about his neck. Together they 
walked down a stone-paved platform, and the 
morning became a shade lighter. 

“T’ve followed him in my mind all the way 
from the river. It won’t be long now. I...” 

A throaty, far-away honk turned both their 
eyes eastward where crossing arms and winking 
lights sprang into action. The two stepped closer 
together and followed with their eyes each car 
of the slowing train. 

“What if he didn’t make it?”’ she asked. 

A nod of the head was her only answer—and 
the noise of approaching footsteps. 


We followed this with another assign- 
ment on viewpoint and description, more 
difficult to execute but more interesting. 
The student was to write of one incident 
or object from three different viewpoints, 
i.e., the old schoolhouse as seen by a 
freshman, by an alumnus, and by the 
schoolteacher, or three different objects 
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of the same class from the same view- 
point. An example of work follows: 


FIRST SNOW 
GLEN WINTON, ENGLISH 4H 


Jake had just finished burning the last of the 
leaves and was putting away the rake when he 
saw the snow. It came down from the gray 
November sky in tiny scattered flakes at first, 
but by the time he came out of the garage it was 
snowing in a dense fall and the ground had been 
covered. 

“Wouldn’t you know it,” he muttered angri- 
ly. “I finish raking in time to shovel snow. All 
I ever do is work. If it isn’t one thing, it’s 
another.” 

Through the cold white of the falling snow, 
the sound of a window of the big house being 
opened reached Jake’s ears and was followed 
by a voice calling, “Jake, you’d better not leave 
until you clear off the walk.” 

“All right, Mrs. Graham,” he answered. 


The meteorologist was leafing through a pile 
of charts and reports that covered his desk when 
the door opened. A young man entered carrying 
a slip of paper in his hand. As he handed the 
paper to the meteorologist, he remarked, ‘It’s, 
snowing. It began a few minutes ago and now 
it looks like it might be the heavy snow you 
predicted.” 

“Swell,” replied the meteorologist. “Ive 
been waiting all morning and afternoon for that 
snow. I was beginning to think my prediction 
had been wrong.” 


As the woman looked out of the window, she 
smiled for the first time in many days. She was 
a young woman but her face had lines of anxiety 
and worry drawn on it. 

A little boy of five came into the room. He 
was dressed in pajamas and slippers and the 
cord to his robe was dragging on the floor. 

“Rickie, it’s snowing,” the woman urged. 

The boy slowly approached her and she 
picked him up. “See,” she said, “I told you it 
wasn’t too early for Christmas.” 

As a man came into the room, she said, 
“‘Now run along up to your room. I want to talk 
to your father.” 

After the father and son had exchanged 
greetings and the child had left the room, she 
said, “‘He’s been tired all day.” 

“We'd better give him his presents tomor- 
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row,” the father said. “It’s likely to happen 
soon now.” 

“Yes,” replied the mother. “I’m so happy 
that it snowed. It will help make his last Christ- 
mas a happy one.” 


We now started in on plots for stories, 
insisting that they be derived from per- 
sonal experience, but knowing full well 
that they would not be. Each student 
was asked to submit three personal inci- 
dents that he felt might be used as sub- 
jects for stories. This was a valuable ex- 
ercise from the negative. We were able 
by it to eliminate the “too large,” “‘too 
vague and general,” the “dime-story 
thriller,” the unprepared “surprise end- 
ing,” which otherwise would have been 
turned in to us as short stories. We then 
discussed from the positive viewpoint 
short-story ideas. We cited Maureen 
Daly’s “Sixteen” and discussed various 
ways of “thinking up” ideas. 

Following these discussions we called 
again for ideas worked out in more de- 
tailed form, stressing particularly the 
ending which the writer must have clear- 
ly in mind before he starts the story. A 
sample synopsis follows: 


SHORT-STORY SYNOPSIS 
JO ANN ATKINSON, ENGLISH 4H 


Kit, a young girl of fifteen, has been saving 
her money in order to buy herself a typewriter. 
Her older brother, Jim, is going to college and 
needs about ninety dollars to enter a fraternity. 
He can’t ask his mother for the money, so Kit 
offers him her money. Jim tells her that he 
doesn’t like to take the money but that he will 
give her time to think it over. 

Kit decides that for once she is going to 
please herself. She goes uptown to buy the type- 
writer. She looks at several and finally sees one 
she likes very much. She is about to buy it when 
she overhears a conversation between a few col- 
lege men. She then decides that she could not 
buy a typewriter and feel right about it. 

Always before she had given in to Jim and 
done things for him with nothing given in return 
except “Thanks, Kit.” This time she hopes per- 
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haps it will be different. She gives the money to 
Jim. As always before, he tells her that he may 
not be able to pay her back. All he says is 
“Thanks, Kit.” 


We are now ready to write short 
stories. Whether all this spadework, this 
drilling, will produce from this class a 


Maupassant or a Poe is debatable. We 
shall see. But whether a prize-winner 
evolves or no, we think that we have in- 
stilled in our students a genuine interest 
in creative writing and that each is anx- 
ious to produce a satisfactory short 
story. And that is something. 


Study in Gender 


FLORENCE B. FREEDMAN 


Why is a teacher always “she” 

Though half the faculty be male? 

Her class, her room, her salary— 

Why is a teacher always “she”? 

A principal, contrarily, 

Is “he,”’ though some in skirts may wail 
Why is a teacher always “‘she”’ 

Though half the faculty be male? 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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“OH, NO! NOT ANOTHER THEME!” 


The students in junior English are re- 
quired to write a minimum of eight themes 
a semester. When I assign the last theme, 
they gaze helplessly and pleadingly at me. 
Remembering my own undergraduate writ- 
ing courses, I realize that most of the stu- 
dents have “written themselves out.” I 
know that it is time to come to their as- 
sistance with an assignment used by Profes- 
sor Nichols in a writing course which I took 
from him at the University of Minnesota. I 
ask the students to look in the newspapers 
for a headline or an advertisement which 
suggests a good story. I caution them not to 
retell the article but to use it as a stimulus 
for their imaginations. The clippings are to 
be pasted on the top of the themes so I can 
see how they were inspired! With the excep- 
tion of a very few unimaginative souls, the 
students grasp at this suggestion and enjoy 
the assignment. 

On the day the themes are due, students 
read them in groups presided over by stu- 
dent chairmen. The best theme in each 
group is selected to be read aloud to the 
entire class. If the author is too shy to read 
his own theme, the student chairman reads 
it for him. 

This assignment recently yielded a vari- 
ety of stories and styles of writing which 
gave an insight into students’ personalities. 
One boy used the advertisement “Private 
car going East. Will take three passengers” 
to write a melodramatic tale of a cross- 
country ride. The passengers thought that 
they were riding with an escaped criminal 
because of the speed of the trip, but, with an 
O’Henry touch, the driver turned out to bea 
private detective. Another boy used the 
headline “Big Bomber Cracks Up”; the 
dead pilot tells exactly how the accident oc- 
curred. “For Christmas and Forever-Austin 
Portrait” produced a very delightful in- 


formal essay on the tribulations of a girl sit- 
ting for her portrait. “Ladies. Make wash 
day easy. Use our self-service laundries”’ re- 
sulted in a hilarious account of the difficul- 
ties of a patron with a huge washing. ‘“‘Lone- 
ly? Join Dave’s Introduction Club” told in 
a most amusing and clever style how a 
bachelor, who had always prized his free- 
dom, was lured before he realized what was 
happening into marrying a widow with 
three daughters! 

Not only did the students enjoy writing 
this last theme, but I, the reader, with red 
pencil poised in midair, was highly enter- 
tained as I corrected. 

MILDRED SOBOTKA 


POLYTECHNIC H1GH SCHOOL 
Lonc BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


HOW A MOVING PICTURE WAS 
USED TO DEVELOP LAN- 
GUAGE SKILLS 


Composition, English teachers agree, con- 
cerns itself with the communication of ideas. 
If pupils are to grow linguistically, they 
must have ample opportunities to express 
themselves. The more important, interest- 
ing, and challenging are the ideas expressed, 
the more significant are the experiences the 
pupils have. 

English teachers are finding that moving 
pictures that present problems furnish one 
source of ideas in which boys and girls are 
naturally interested. These ideas stimulate 
them to the kind of discussion and research 
that promote growth in communicative and 
interpretative skills. A typical moving pic- 
ture that serves this purpose is an excerpt 
from The Devil Is a Sissy. 

This picture fits well into any unit on 
human relations, or it can be used as a lesson 
by itself. It presents the problem of the 
“new” boy to the neighborhood and school 
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—a situation in which an adolescent must 
make an adjustment to a new environment. 

One way in which the picture can be used 
is to arrange for a committee of pupils to 
preview the film one day in advance of its 
showing to the class. (This can be done only 
when the film is in the school two or more 
days, which is often not the case.) The com- 
mittee is instructed to compile questions 
which will direct the class’s attention to in- 
teresting aspects of the picture, thus pro- 
moting active watching and listening. If both 
the teacher and the members of the class are 
seeing the picture for the first time, the 
teacher can ask the entire class to be pre- 
pared to ask questions or comment on inter- 
esting points. The following questions taken 
from The Devil Is a Sissy are typical of the 
kind the class discusses: 

1. Often when a person comes from another 
part of a city or country, he must make an 
adjustment. What kinds of adjustments did 
the English boy in this picture have to make? 

2. Have you ever had to make an adjustment to 
a strange environment? 

3. What did the English boy do to show that he 
knew something about understanding people 
who were different from him? 

4. In what ways might he have antagonized 
rather than have won the friendship of the 
gang? 

5. Why was it difficult for the leader of the gang 
to accept him? 

6. Why was the English boy confused about the 
American code of good sportsmanship? 

7. Why is it difficult for people to admit when 
they are wrong? Have you ever found it dif- 
ficult to do so? 


Before the picture is shown, the members 
of the committee write on the board words 
that could be used in the discussion. (The 
teacher, of course, can help here.) The fol- 
lowing words were suggested: 


obstacle recognition environment 
loyalty unfriendly scorn 

testify acceptance sincere 
fortitude customs “squeal” 
contempt hindered “shiner” 
good will antagonize “sissy” 


To encourage the pupils to express them- 
selves satisfactorily, the pupils are cautioned 


to answer questions using complete sen- 
tences. The discussion is led by a pupil, with 
the teacher coming in when asked or for the 
purpose of summarizing at the end of the 
discussion. 

When asked what using a moving picture 
does that using a story cannot do, I say that 
it gets pupil interest by inserting variety 
into the English program. In addition, there 
are often certain phases of human relations 
that can best be studied from a pictorial 
presentation. Finally, this kind of lesson 
promotes an oral composition activity which 
helps to balance the many writing and read- 
ing assignments. 

THOMAS CAULEY 


Epwin DEeNnBy HIGH SCHOOL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE BUGABOO OF ORAL THEMES 


It has long been my conviction that oral 
reports are all too often a miserable experi- 
ence for all concerned—frequently an agony 
of embarrassment for the pupil giving the 
report and deadly dulness for the teacher 
and class who have to listen to it. Our pro- 
gram of studies requires oral work for each 
pupil every six weeks; and, although this 
requirement may be met in part by choral 
reading, prepared oral reading, or drama- 
tizations, each pupil gives oral reports about 
three times a year. With an average teaching 
load of a hundred pupils, this adds up to 
three hundred ordeals a year for the teacher, 
aside from the wastefulness of an experience 
which, unless sufficiently well motivated, 
has little or no value for the students. 

I have earnestly tried to make these ex- 
periences less difficult by seeing that there 
was adequate preparation—notes for the 
speaker and an outline for me—which en- 
abled the pupil to get up on his feet and 
avoid the Scylla of not having enough to say 
and the Charybdis of not being able to stop, 
but did little to make the report stimulating. 
Earlier this year the pupils gave brief bio- 
graphical sketches telling something of their 
out-of-school activities, hobbies, clubs, 
schools previously attended, and plans for 
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the future. The primary purpose of these 
reports was to acquaint the pupils with one 
another and to give me information about 
them which would be helpful in understand- 
ing them and in directing their outside read- 
ing. When these reports were given, the 
members of the class were asked to select 
from each report something about which 
they would like to hear in more detail in a 
later report—a particular hobby or skill, 
someone’s job, or his future plans. After the 
topics for the second report were chosen, 
either from the suggestions from the class, 
individual choices by the students them- 
selves, or, in some cases, recommendations 
by the teacher, the class asked questions— 
things they wanted to know about the topics 
to be reported on, which the person who was 
to give it jotted down for use as the basis of 
his report. In case of a choice, subjects 
which could be illustrated by means of 
charts, graphs, diagrams, pictures, records, 
or demonstrations were selected. 

It was hoped that this procedure would 
accomplish the following things: 


1. Increase the motivation by class participa- 
tion in each report through the questions 
asked by the pupils, thus providing a more 
receptive audience. 

2. Make the student giving the report feel that 
the class was really interested in what he had 
to say and thus lessen his nervousness and 
give him more confidence. 

3. Give the pupils an appreciation of the special 
abilities and talents of their fellow-students. 


The following are some of the reports 
which were outlined after class discussions 
and questions: 


Bob is the fullback on the football team, and 
there was no question as to what his subject 
would be; the thing to be decided was what 
phase of football he would discuss. The class 
finally settled on penalties: what they are given 
for and what the referee’s signals mean. 


Things the pupils wanted to know: 


1. What things are included in “unnecessary 
roughness’’? 

2. What do the terms “clipping” and “holding” 
mean? 

3. Is there a definite penalty for each offense? 
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4. Does the coach “bawl you out” if you are 
responsible for penalties? 
Demonstration: 


1. With another pupil demonstrate some of the 
things that will draw a penalty. 

2. Demonstrate the hand signals used by the 
referee and tell what they mean. 


Dick plays the drums in the high-school 
orchestra. 


Things the pupils wanted to know: 
. How did you happen to play the drums? 
. Did you take lessons? 
. How long did it take to learn to play? 
. How much does a good set of drums cost? 
. Is there special music for drums? 
. What kind of skin is a drum head made of? 


Aun 


Demonstration: 


1. Dick is to bring a snare drum to class to illus- 
trate his talk. 

2. He will demonstrate the proper way to hold 
the sticks and on a table show the various 
drum strokes: flam, drag, paradiddle, rolls, 
and army drum beats. 

3. He will bring copies of drum music scored for 
snare and bass drums and traps. 


Marshall hopes to study forestry when he 
finishes high school; his present hobby is hunt- 
ing and selling skins. 


Things the pupils wanted to know: 


. What kind of animals do you hunt? 

. Do you skin the animals yourself? 

. How much do skins sell for? 

. What kind of gun do you use? 

. How much does a license cost? 

. How old do you have to be to get a license? 

. What are the seasons for different kinds of 
hunting? 


SNS 


Demonstration: 


1. Marshall is to bring some of his skins to class. 
2. He is also to demonstrate the proper way to 
load, clean, and carry a gun. 


Bill’s father is the manager of one of the local 
chain stores; Bill has attended seven different 
schools in New England, New York, and New 
Jersey up to the present time. 


Things the pupils wanted to know: 


1. Do you like going to different schools? __ 
2. Is it hard to be always having to make new 
friends? 
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3. Do you find the pupils in this school more 
friendly or less friendly than those in the 
other schools you have attended? 

4. What have you liked or disliked most about 
the schools you have been to? 

5. How does our school compare with other 
schools? 


Nancy plays the piano and is a great ad- 
mirer of Alec Templeton, whom she has heard 
play in Boston. 


Things the pupils wanted to know: 


1. Was Alec Templeton always blind? 
2. How did he learn to play if he could not read 
music? 

3. What does he look like? 

4. Does he have a seeing-eye dog, or does some- 
one guide him onto the stage? 

. How old is he? 

. Is he married? 


nn 


Demonstration: 


One of Alec Templeton’s records is to be played 
to the class on the portable record player. 


Mary works as a battery hand on the three- 
to-eleven shift in a textile mill. 


Things the pupils wanted to know: 


1. When do you get your studying done? 

2. What do they make in the department where 
you work? 

. Does the noise of the machines bother you? 

. Is your boss very strict? 

. Was your job hard to learn? 

. Do you belong to the union? 


An 


Demonstration: 


A diagram of one of the machines is to be drawn 
on the blackboard. 


Additional talks planned include those of 
G.I.’s telling about their experiences in the 
service illustrated with maps showing where 
they have been and trophies they have col- 
lected; a talk by an art student on the life of 
Van Gogh illustrated with copies of his 
works borrowed from the public library; 
talks on sports with blackboard diagrams; a 
talk on the influence of calypso music on 
American popular songs and the playing of 
records to illustrate this. 

This reversal of the usual procedure of a 
report followed by questions—or silence— 


has met with an encouraging response and 
evidence of more than surface attention. To 
the original objective of more interesting 
oral reports have been added the concom- 
mitant values of giving the pupils greater 
ease and assurance before the group and of 
arousing sympathetic attitudes toward the 


interests of others. 
ANNE M. MCWEENEY 


Nasuua (N.H.) SENtIoR ScHOOL 


PUBLICATION IN CLASS 


I was interested to note in the December, 
1947, English Journal that one of the au- 
thors made use of the Delineascope type of 
projector in his work." He calls attention to 
one of the great difficulties in discussing 
paragraph and theme organization with 
class groups; namely, the fact that pupils are 
unable to get a clear mental picture of the 
paper being read and examined. He de- 
scribes a procedure of a co-operative oral 
theme as an alternative to the use of the 
projector, since he believes that the pro- 
jector is not frequently to be found in 
schools. 

It seems to me that many English teach- 
ers are overlooking the possibilities for effec- 
tive teaching with this type of projector. I 
have heard of very few cases of its use, even 
in schools possessing the equipment. I sup- 
pose that one disadvantage exists in the 
necessity for almost complete darkness in 
the room during projection; it is impossible 
to read the themes in a room with translu- 
cent window shades. Since the class must 
usually be taken to a visual aids room of 
some type, the difficulties of scheduling and 
moving class groups can be discouraging, 
not to mention the inertia that sometimes 
overpowers the best of us. 

However, realizing that English skills and 
organizational patterns need to be presented 
in ever varying and interesting ways, I have 
been experimenting with the possibilities of 


*R. I. Brigham, “The Co-operative Oral 
Theme,” English Journal, XXXVI (December, 


1947), 527- 
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the projector of printed materials. When- 
ever I feel that my admonitions about hand- 
writing, punctuation, and style have gone 
unheeded for the most part, I decide that it 
is time once again to let my pupils look at 
their own work on public exhibition before 
their peers. The first time I announce the 
imminence of this procedure to a new group, 
there is a wail of protest. The chant usually 
goes: “That isn’t fair!’ Playing my part, I 
look at them archly and say, ‘““Why? What 
makes you willing to hand a piece of work to 
me for criticism and rating when you think 
so little of it that you shudder at the thought 
of letting your classmates see it? Do you 
think more of their opinions than you do of 
mine? Isn’t the work you hand in the best 
you can do?” 

The chorus has generally replied to this 
last pointed question with a resounding 
“No!” Here the situation has more than a 
little touch of the comic. 

I continue. “Don’t you intend your work 
to serve as your representative?” 

“Yes, but... .” Then follows a less ve- 
hement round of weak and unconvincing 
subjective opinion. The protests decrease, 
but they are never extinguished. This re- 
action is typical; it happens to me repeated- 
ly. In the beginning the classes do not like 
the idea at all. 

In the projection room we reveal paper 
after paper, just as it is written, in its to- 
tality: bad handwriting, misspelling, form- 
lessness, general carelessness—all exposed 
much more vividly than I ever could with 
all the language skill at my command. We 
discuss each paper, looking for certain points 
of emphasis: proper punctuation, letter 
form, the effect of one misspelled word in a 
letter, the appropriate word, the tone, the 
relevancy of ideas, the totality of effect. 
Never could we carry on such discussions 
without the assistance of the projector. 

There are some dangers involved in this 
technique. In the first place, pupils are gen- 
erally too critical of each other’s work. They 
find it easier to discover faults than virtues, 
a trait too often shared with them by their 
elders. As a counteractive, I look for, and 
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ask the class to find, positive elements in 
each paper being examined. Of course, we 
cannot overlook the faults; these are ex- 
posed later. 

If it is granted that a school experience 
should be satisfying and not embittering toa 
pupil, to that extent should any teaching 
device be happy in its results for all con- 
cerned. I have been seriously concerned 
with the possibilities for deep embarrass- 
ment of the pupils being criticized, especial- 
ly those young folks who do the poorest 
work in the class. I have not been able to 
avoid it entirely, although I suppose a 
measure of chagrin at being caught doing a 
poor job has certain integrating value for 
those who can profit by admonition. The 
main fact is that the teacher needs to con- 
duct this discussion with kindness and char- 
ity, “accentuating the positive.” If he is in- 
tent only on finding fault, he should de- 
cidedly avoid this technique, for no exposi- 
tion of sentence structural faults or spelling 
errors is worth the price of frustration, 
public humiliation, and unhappiness in any 
pupil. 

I am well pleased with the results with 
the projector in high-school composition. It 
helps me to convey the ideas (1) that my 
pupils are expected to take a responsible at- 
titude toward the written work they hand 
in; (2) that what they write is not always 
going to be a formality, devoid of meaning, 
to be hastily scribbled and hastily forgotten; 
and (3) that it pays to write good, correct 
English. 

Joun T. Muri 


Hammonp (InD.) HicH ScHooL 


YOUTH POCKETS THE POCKET 
EDITION 


A beginning has been made among the 
four thousand students of Olney High 
School in Philadelphia to make the reading 
of books pleasant, profitable, and painless. 
With the active support of the school 
administration, the English department 
opened an annex to the school store stocked 
with twenty-five-cent pocket editions of 
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Bantam, Penguin, and Pocket Books. In 
five months of the 1947 spring term, though 
using quickly improvised methods, over 
eleven hundred copies of pocket-edition 
books were sold. 

Considerable trial and error went into the 
discovery of those titles which teen-agers 
cared to buy. Westerns, detectives, and 
most novels went begging for buyers. On 
the other hand, such substantial fare as the 
Pocket Book of Verse, Roget’s Thesaurus, 
Madame Curie, Life on the Mississippi, 
Devils, Drugs and Doctors, The Story of Anti- 
Semitism, The Tragedies of Shakespeare, 
Scaramouche, and Good Night, Sweet Prince 
were always in heavy demand and short 
supply. The reading interest levels of Olney 
youth are in marked contrast to those de- 
scribed in a recent issue of Time (September 
15) which listed these as among the more 
popular books in the Teen Age Book Club 
(TAB) sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc.— 
The Phantom Filly, Damon Runyon Favor- 
ites, Steele of the Royal Mounted, The Border 
Trumpet, and Home Sweet Homicide. In 
many cases, the choices of Olney students 
were guided by the faculty sponsor of the 
project in delightful little sessions around 
the bookracks. At other times English teach- 
ers used a book display to carry on stimulat- 
ing discussions during literature periods, and 
titles were suggested that fitted in with Ol- 
ney’s collateral-reading program. For the 
most part, however, students made their 
own free choices from among the eighty-odd 
titles on display. 

The mechanics of bringing the books to 
the students was simple. Permission for the 
project was secured from a sympathetic de- 
partment head, a principal, and a school- 
store sponsor. An initial order for books, at 
regular wholesale prices, was placed with a 
local book-distributing agency. Racks were 
furnished free, and the books were attrac- 
tively displayed in a busy corridor and 
lunchroom, with book-minded students act- 
ing as salesmen. A commercial student 
handled funds and bookkeeping records. Oc- 
casional notices in the school’s daily bulletin 
helped in the publicity program, which was 


considerably aided by word-of-mouth com- 
ments. Titles with a social-studies or scien- 
tific slant were not neglected, and many 
teachers in other departments spread the 
good word of the inexpensive books among 
their students. 


A cursory study of merchandising meth- 
ods employed by pocket-editions book 
companies leads one to believe that they are 
neglecting the full possibilities of using high 
schools as outlets for book sales. While the 
Teen Age Book Club is one way of meeting 
the problem of raising reading tastes and 
stimulating book buying, there are still 
other means which are being overlooked. 
The plan in use at Olney High School has 
potentialities which, if fully realized, could 
result in a similar modus operandi in other 
schools. 


During the first two weeks of the current 
term, without the help of the aids used last 
spring, 25 per cent of the initial four-hun- 
dred-book order has already been sold. 
Olney High students still tend to be en- 
thusiastic and discriminating. They are 
learning that a book for twenty-five cents is 
more productive of lasting satisfaction than 
a double chocolate malted at the corner 
juke-box rendezvous. 

MARTIN RvuGG 


OLNEY HicH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FAILURE AND SUCCESS 


A letter-writing project the ninth grade 
undertook last fall may be significant. It had 
to be repeated because we discovered flaws 
in our first handling of it. Our errors had 
been (1) that I let them mail their own let- 
ters and many of them failed to do so; 
(2) that these pupils who had never been 
away from home could not conceive the pos- 
sibilities for description that our region of- 
fers until they had heard some answers to 
the few that were mailed; (3) that we di- 
rected the letters to class officers in schools 
picked at random from the atlas and some 
of the towns did not have schools. The 
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class, however, voluntarily repeated the 
project after some answers to the first letters 
had been received. We did it in the following 
way. 

From the atlas each pupil picked a town 
with a population of between eight hundred 
and twelve hundred and wrote a business 
letter to the principal of the high school re- 
questing him to place the inclosed letter in 
the hands of a pupil who would answer it. 
Then the friendly letters were built around 
a general outline covering information about 
the writer, our school, our community, our 
state, used mostly in that, or reverse, order. 
(Writing to strangers far away insures that 
there will be no lack of something to write 
about.) Finally the envelopes were ad- 
dressed in class and left with me for mailing. 
I inclosed typed slips stating that this was 
an English project and that without replies 
it would fail of its purpose, signing the slips 
personally. 

The project had very definite advantages. 
The pupils (1) learned to use the atlas, 
(2) looked at their community with new 
eyes, (3) re-wrote the same letters often 
three to six times to correct errors because 
they would be mailed (which made it worth 
doing), (4) learned more about writing in- 
teresting letters from the answers than from 
their own efforts. One thing is doubtful. 
That is the effect of the project on the ten 
or so people who did not receive answers. 
Out of a class of thirty-six about ten failed 
to achieve a letter worth sending in time to 
send it with the rest, so we simply did not 
mail their letters. These ten knew it was 
their own fault, but the other ten who 
mailed letters and received no answers will 
never know. One boy in particular had 
worked very hard and earned a mark well 
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above his usual English grade, but it was no 
comfort to him. 

The interest in the project was so great 
that the group enjoyed the experience of in- 
tense class activity (each individually), of 
pupils and teacher, as there was an un- 
broken flow of materials to the teacher and 
away without interruption for any type of 
disciplinary attention. 

SARAH Mount 
FAIRGROVE, MICHIGAN 


HOW TO LEARN TO SPELL 


The following synthesis of materials 
found here and there is offered as a mnemon- 
ic device. 

1. Use your mouth. Pronounce the word cor- 
rectly by checking with the dictionary. 
Say each syllable distinctly and look at 
each syllable as you say it. 

2. Use your ears. Hear the word as you say 

it. 

. Use your mind. Think how the word looks 
by closing your eyes. See every letter in 
your mind’s eye. 

. Use your eyes. Look at the word to find 
out whether your spelling is right. If it is 
not, go through Steps 1, 2, and 3 again. 

5. Use your hand. Write the word without 
looking at your book and then check with 
your book. Cover the word, write it 
again, and check with your book. Repeat 
for a third time. 

. Use your materials. Copy the words in 
your notebook. 

7. Use your time. Study the words and write 

them from dictation. 

Henry A. BLACK 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NCTE Ekecction Notice 


The committee to nominate officers of the National Council of 
Teachers of English to serve for one year, beginning at the close of 
the Annual Meeting next November, are: Harold A. Anderson, 
Chairman, Harlen M. Adams, Lou La Brant, Holland D. Roberts, 
and Dora V. Smith. Their nominations, which appear below, may be 
supplemented by others made by petition of twenty members of the 
Board of Directors of the Council, accompanied by written consent 
of the nominees, provided such petitions reach the office of the Secre- 
tary not later than August 15. The Council constitution also pro- 
vides for nomination from the floor of the Board of Directors when 
it proceeds to the election at its last session in connection with the 
convention of next Thanksgiving. The slate is as follows: 


For President: MARION C. SHERIDAN, New Haven High School, New 
Haven, Connecticut 

For First Vice-President: MARK NEVILLE, John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

For Second Vice-President: LUELLA B. Cook, Curriculum Consult- 
ant, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

For Secretary-Treasurer: W. WiLBuR HATFIELD, 211 West Sixty- 
eighth Street, Chicago 


For Directors-at-Large (six to be elected) 


JoserpH MERSAND, Long Island City High School, Long Island 
City, New York 

N. P. Trritman, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 

ConsTANCE M. McCuttoueu, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, California 

MARGARET WHITE, Elementary Supervisor of Language Arts, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

NELLIE Appy Murpny, State College High School, State College, 
Pennsylvania 

FLoyp STOVALL, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas 
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Report and Summary 
About Teaching 


“SOME HINTS ON REHEARSING BE- 
ginners” are contributed to Dramatics for 
February by Frank M. Whiting, director of 
the University of Minnesota Theater. His 
own experience, Mr. Whiting says, shows 
that the director should work positively 
rather than through negative criticism. It is 
all right to take notes on faults during re- 
hearsals, but these notes should be studied 
to discover what lies back of the mistakes. 
Pointing out the mistakes increases nervous- 
ness, which is already one of the chief causes 
of stiffness. In rehearsing Abraham Lincoln, 
he was badly worried by the woodenness of 
the cabinet meeting. Finally, he suggested 
to the players that in the cabinet meeting 
the tension was like that just after Pearl 
Harbor but more intense. The rehearsal was 
only three months after Pearl Harbor, and 
the idea took hold. He did not need to fuss 
over all the detailed mistakes which the 
players had been making. Don’t ask actors 
to imitate you; stimulate them to be crea- 
tive. 


AN ACTUAL INSTANCE OF “INTE- 
grating English and Social Studies” is de- 
scribed by Grace D. Broening in the Balti- 
more Bulletin of Education for December. 
Thirty fourth-year students were pro- 
gramed for United States history and Eng- 
lish in one two-hour period. Informal group 
discussion on the first day issued in a deci- 
sion to see why people in the twentieth 
century act as they do. The procedure was 
to seek relevant patterns of thought and of 
action in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. Their studies soon 
showed how periods of expansion or suppres- 
sion ended in revolutions. Were these social 
forces interrelated with literature, art, 
music, and government? So many aspects 


of the major problem were suggested that 
committee assignments were necessary. 
Findings were reported in a variety of ways 
—drawing, singing, dramatization, record- 
ings of radio programs, etc. Editorials, let- 
ters, essays, source papers, radio scripts, and 
verse were outgrowths of the study and dis- 
cussion. In these activities there proved 
abundant opportunity and motivation for 
practice and coaching in English skills. 


MERRILL P. PAINE OFFERS IN THE 
New Jersey English Leaflet for January “An 
Analysis of Reading Difficulties.” In pri- 
mary grades children have referents (from 
their own experience) for the words in their 
readers. At the secondary level there are not 
only new and difficult ideas to master but 
vocabulary for which the students have no 
referents. Indeed, for such abstractions as 
“culture,’’ ““Western movement,” and “the 
American way of life’ even adults have no 
definite and secure referents. He asserts 
that “‘go per cent of our retarded readers 
have more difficulty with the abstractive 
processes in reading” than with the me- 
chanics of reading. He wants high schools to 
train students in these abstractive processes. 


LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE SECOND- 
ary school dominate the January, 1948 
(post-NCTE convention), issue of the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education. A 
just and vivid impression of the convention 
is given through the resolutions adopted and 
a collection of excerpts from addresses. To 
this are added vigorous articles by Eason 
Monroe and Henry C. Meckel exhorting 
teachers to do some of the good things often 
talked about; and two excellent reports of 
improved practice: ‘Using Sound in the 
Teaching of the Language Arts” and “‘Time 
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for the Three R’s.” The single issue sells for 
fifty cents. Office of publication: 170 South 
Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco. 


“THE COLLEGE STUDENT LOOKS AT 
High School English,” by Marvin Magala- 
ner in High Points for January, reports that 
the majority of freshmen in the College of 
the City of New York think their high- 
school composition training unsatisfactory 
but approve the work they had in literature. 
Most significant is his comment that, to his 
surprise, the freshmen praise most the high- 
school courses in world literature. 

In the same magazine Emil Soskind, a 
teacher of science, describes a topical unit on 
“Weather” which he introduced to suit the 
pupils coming through the “new program” 
(progressive) in the New York City elemen- 
tary schools. Even grammar came into the 
unit, and the teacher was amazed to find 
how much power and initiative youngsters 
have. When shall we learn! 


“MULTIPLE GRAMMATICAL ANALY- 
sis: A Proposal for the Classroom,” by 
Hugh R. Walpole, author of Semantics, ap- 
pears in the School Review for February. 
First abandon all definitions of parts of 
speech and substitute for the grammatical 
terminology numbers from 1 to 8. “I will 
see you tomorrow” is_ represented: 
%2/4/3/2/6.” Indicate whether each /3/ is 
tr. or int. 

Now, since every sentence is really con- 
structed by analogy rather than by rule, 
two or more of us may utter the same sen- 
tence built upon different analogies. There- 
fore, more than one analysis is correct. 
Exercises in analyzing the same sentences in 
two or more ways will quicken students’ 
perception of language relationships. There 
will be no right and wrong analyses. No use 
of the method with a class is reported. 


IDEAS FOR FEATURE ARTICLES IN 
high-school newspapers are listed by Kath- 
ryn R. Campbell and Laurence R. Campbell 
in School Activities for February—two pages 
of suggestions, with a few other hints for 
conducting the feature page. 


ALL FOUR WINNERS IN THE NA- 
tion-wide ‘‘I Speak for America” contest are 
girls. These speeches were originally pre- 
pared for radio, and transcriptions may be 
borrowed from the Transcription Exchange, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. Pictures of two of the winners (with 
several near-winners) and winner’s 
script (with those of several near-winners) 
appear in School Life for February. 

Incidentally this is a special issue of 
School Life, dressed up and packed with 
patriotic, chiefly anti-Communist, propa- 
ganda. The lead article is an address by 
Commissioner Studebaker to the National 
Council for the Social Studies last Novem- 
ber, ‘“Communism’s Challenge to American 
Education.” 


THE ANNUAL READING CONFER- 
ence at Pennsylvania State College will be 
held June 21 to June 25, 1948, under the 
direction of George E. Murphy, who has 
charge of the Reading Clinic there. The 
central theme will be “Reading for Growth 
and Development.” 


A CONFERENCE ON COMMUNICA- 
tion for teachers of English, dramatic arts, 
language arts, and speech will be held at the 
University of Wisconsin, July 12-16. It will 
be sponsored by the School of Education, 
but the program draws heavily upon arts 
colleges and public schools. For details write 
to Professor Francis Shoemaker, University 
of Wisconsin. 


A LISTING WITH BRIEF DESCRIP- 
tions of the sound recorders now on the 
market is offered by William J. Temple in 
the Teacher Edition of Scholastic for March 
1. His “Sound Recorder Parade” includes 
disk, wire, and tape machines, with ad- 
dresses and prices. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 1948 1S 
published by the New York Public Library, 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, New 
York 18, for just a dime. This list (thirty- 
four large pages) is arranged topically but is 
not annotated. This year the first section is 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


“Toward One World,” subdivided by the 
phrases of the Preamble to the Charter of 
the United Nations. Other topics are geo- 
graphical units, activities, and types of liter- 
ature. The list is liberally sprinkled with 
titles published in 1947. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
will find America, Past and Present useful. 
It isan eighty-page annotated bibliography 
prepared by Eloise Rue and a class of 
teacher-librarians and published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52, for $0.75. 


SYRACUSE PUBLIC LIBRARY ISSUES 
an annual Gold Star List of American Fic- 
tion. The 1948 edition may be obtained from 
the library for $0.60. 


AMONG NEWLY RELEASED CORO- 
net instructional films is ‘‘Punctuation— 
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Mark Your Meaning,” for which Viola 
Theman served as collaborator. For stu- 
dents in junior and senior high schools. 
Black and white $45; full color, $90, from 
Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


. THE EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERV- 


ice now unites in a single organization the 
educational testing functions hitherto per- 
formed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion (chiefly through its Co-operative Test 
Service, Psychological Examination, and 
National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions), the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching (through the 
Graduate Record Office). It formally began 
operations on January 1, 1948. Pending an- 
nouncement of a new address, send any 
order or communication to the address of 
the agency formerly handling your matter. 


About Literature and Language 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEA- 
ter and Academy, after a year of successful 
miscellaneous activity, had a coming-out 
party on January 18—a benefit show, with 
performances of favorite passages by such 
stars as Katharine Cornell, Judith Ander- 
son, Jane Cowl, Helen Hayes, John Gielgud, 
and Raymond Massey. Two television pro- 
grams also were used to publicize the or- 
ganization and its work. 

ANTA was chartered by Congress in 1935 
but, because of the Federal Theater (WPA) 
and World War II, marked time until the 
season of 1946-47. Although its primary aim 
is create a decentralized national theater, 
its first overt activity was to activate an 
Experimental Theater in New York City. 
This produced five plays in 1946-47 and has 
started well this season with Galileo. The 
purpose of the Experimental Theater is to 
provide opportunity for new playwrights, 
directors, and actors. Here and in other 
widely scattered places ANTA has obtained 
the co-operation of owners of rights, unions, 


actors, etc., so that projects otherwise im- 
possible could be carried out. In the hinter- 
lands stars have performed with supporting 
companies largely amateur—a decidedly 
educative arrangement. 

ANTA has forty-eight directors and five 
hundred members of the corporation, be- 
sides contributing members. It is launching 
a campaign for a multimillion-dollar endow- 
ment to enable it to carry on continuously 
and permanently its work for the develop- 
ment of a national theater. 

A historical and explanatory article about 
ANTA appears in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech for February, and news of its latest 
activities is in Theatre Arts for February. 


“EUGENE  O’NEILL’S DARKER 
Brother” is the title of a paper by John 
Lovell, Jr., in Theatre Arts for February. 
The article discusses O’Neill’s colored char- 
acters from Dreamy in one of the author’s 
first one-acts, through Emperor Jones, Jim 
Harris of All God’s Chillun Got Wings, to 
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Joe Mott in The Iceman Cometh. Mr. Lovell 
finds a progression in O’Neill’s handling of 
the Negro, until in this last play he is only 
one more of the failures who frequent Harry 
Hope’s junk shop, differing from the others 
in details of external circumstance but essen- 
tially like them. Even in The Iceman Cometh 
the Negro is a mixture of the traditional and 
the real. O’Neill has persistently selected 
protagonists ‘whose existence was rooted in 
brooding and uncertainty,” individuals with 
simple aspirations which they might well 
have realized but that some external cir- 
cumstance set up a “sympathetic vibration” 
in the inner weakness of each. The Negro 
was natural material for such a writer. 


FEW CRITICAL ESSAYS ARE SO 
written these days as to inspire the lay reader 
to re-read the masterpiece under discussion. 
An exception is Joaquin Ortega’s “Rethink- 
ing Cervantes” in the winter New Mexico 
Quarterly Review. Ortega brings to his sub- 
ject both scholarship and enthusiasm. His 
essay was written in commemoration of the 
fourth centenary of Cervantes’ birth, and 
his purpose is to outline some of the con- 
tributions of Cervantes to the Western 
world. This essay is especially interesting to 
read in connection with Blackmur’s on 
Joyce because Ortega presents Cervantes as 
also straddling a gap between civilizations. 
However, whereas Blackmur would have 
Bloom moving within an orderly framework 
of chaos, Don Quixote, according to Ortega, 
“represents the synthesis of medieval reli- 
gious tradition struggling for survival in an 
era of rationalism.” Sancho is “the proto- 
type of ‘the perfect common man,’ ” and 
one of Cervantes’ major contributions is his 
portrayal of the friendship between the aris- 
tocrat and the man of the people, his love 
and understanding for all social classes. 


Again, Ortega points out, Cervantes’ lesson 
seems to be that man must nourish both 
faith and reason and be nourished by both; 
for, with only one or the other, half of life is 
shut to him. Don Quixote is also a landmark 
in literary art. “With Cervantes the modern 
novel came to be. It was a fresh start be- 
cause besides giving the norm, he brought 
all the previous forms of narrative into his 
book.” But from Ortega’s pen, Cervantes 
emerges much more importantly as a de- 
lineation of one of the most effective civiliz- 
ing patterns of the Western world than as a 
literary artist per se. It is that which brings 
to Ortega’s essay its freshness and con- 
temporaneousness. 


WORD STUDY (G. & C. MERRIAM 
free periodical), joining in the celebration of 
the centenary of the first Merriam-Web- 
ster dictionary, presents a history of “A 
Hundred Years of Linguistic Study.”” Kemp 
Malone, the author, reviews an amazing 
series of recoveries of lost tongues and, more 
important, advances in understanding lan- 
guage processes and developments. From 
the old notion that the simpler languages 
were degenerate forms of older, more per- 
fect, ones, we have come to see them as the 
natural products of progress. Today we 
have not only historical studies of language, 
and comparison of languages, but also by 
laboratory phonetics and phonemics (study 
of sounds significant for meaning). 


QUARTER BOOKS ARE NOW TO BE 
free premiums in tea stores. Bantam Books, 
in connection with General Foods and 
Columbia Pictures, is offering The Sign of 
the Ram and a bonus book of the customer’s 
choice (from a list of ten) for a quarter and 
a box top. Columbia’s interest is, of course, 
to advertise its picture, The Sign of the Ram. 
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Books and Recordings 
Books 


A TREASURY OF TEACHING 


“... The teacher, that sower of unseen 
harvests, that reaper of thistles and the wind. 
..’—-H. G. WELLS. 


Entirely literary is this bulky but read- 
able anthology of teaching,’ unique in the 
field of professional literature. Selections 
have a wide range from Plato to Jacques 
Barzun and from Chaucer to Jeanette 
Covert Nolan. Yet a central theme runs 
throughout: the training of raw youth. In 
these days of teacher strikes, inadequate 
salaries, agitation for new buildings and 
equipment—all vital educational problems 
—it is nevertheless refreshing to turn to a 
book like Unseen Harvests and to read here 
and there the problems and philosophy of 
education throughout the ages. 

They are often startlingly modern or per- 
haps so timeless as to belong to no particular 
age. “Impart into Education the wisdom of 
life,” says Emerson. “Smuggle in a little 
contraband wit, fancy, imagination, 
thought.” 

Centuries before, Quintilian had re- 
marked: “Let him [the teacher] adopt a 
parental attitude to his pupils. Let him be 
without vice himself and refuse to tolerate 
it in others. Let him be strict but not aus- 
tere, genial but not too familiar: for auster- 
ity will make him unpopular, while familiar- 
ity breeds contempt.” 

Thomas Jefferson and Edward Bellamy 
both had definite suggestions for a sound 
system of education. Of particular interest 
to teachers of English is Mary Ellen Chase’s 
defense of her occupation and ours. Poetry 


as well as prose is represented, from Chau- . 


* Unseen Harvests: A Treasury of Teaching. Edited 
by Claude M. Fuess and Emory S. Basford. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 678. $5.00. 


cer’s Clerk of Oxenford to Yeats’s haunting 
if comparatively little-known Among School 
Children. Feminine education is not al- 
together neglected for masculine. by such 
authors as Alexis de Tocqueville and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. 


Teachers who have influenced thought 
throughout the ages, like Jesus and Con- 
fucius, Erasmus and William Lyon Phelps, 
shine through the pages of this anthology of 
education. Bad teachers and the crimes they 
have perpetrated against defenseless youth 
are also there: Mr. Squeers, cruel and vi- 
cious; stupid Ichabod Crane; and Sean 
O’Casey’s harsh and incompetent master in 
The Dream School. 

Selections are chosen with keen discern- 
ment for literary value as well as popular 
interest, owing in part, no doubt, to the fact 
that Editor Basford is an English depart- 
ment chairman. A few that I should have 
included at the expense of some of the others 
are William Page’s Latin lesson, from The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Christ and the 
woman of Samaria, and excerpts from So- 
crates and Lord Chesterfield. A volume so 
diversified is difficult to evaluate. In general, 
however, literary quality is high, and the 
book as a whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts. Not only the educator but also the 
general reader should find it satisfying. 


SALIBELLE ROYSTER 
Rertz 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


A WIDE VIEW 


If the name ‘“‘Rugg” does not give you the 
un-American jitters and if you do not auto- 
matically reject tomes of 826 pages, you will 
have a pleasant and profitable fortnight 
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with Foundations for American Education." 
Professor Rugg dedicates this book to six 
men who faced the facts of life and were 
brave enough and creative enough to draw 
obvious conclusions from them. These six 
were pioneers. They “cut through the doc- 
trinaire tumult of our times and laid bare 
the ideas upon which we today can build a 
great education.” They discovered and de- 
fended the philosophy of experience. They 
are Consensus.” 

Three of the six—Charles Sanders Peirce, 
William James, and John Dewey—explored 
the human frontier and mapped for us the 
new biopsychology, the study of man, his 
nature and his behavior. Thorstein Veblen 
explored the social frontier and charted for 
us a new science of society and culture. Walt 
Whitman explored the aesthetic frontier and 
contributed an awareness of the importance 
of man’s expression and appreciation. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., pioneered on the 
frontier of freedom and control and left us a 
new ethics—an ethics concerned with con- 
duct for our present-day industrial society. 

And there we have Professor Rugg’s 
“foundations”: psychology, sociology, aes- 
thetics, and ethics. And there we have Pro- 
fessor Rugg’s choice of the men who built 
those foundations—‘‘The Consensus”— 
“Force People’—people concerned with 
“relations between things’”—people who 
champion the philosophy of experience. 

Professor Rugg contrasts these “Force 
People” with the “Thing People’’—people 
who are concerned with “things’—people 
who champion the philosophy of authority. 
These “Thing People,” writes Professor 
Rugg, say, in effect: “You and I are differ- 
ent. I am Superior. You are Inferior. So I 
shall dictate to you. The greatest thinking 
has already been done. I shall interpret the 
word for you. And I shall rule you.” The 
“Force People,” on the other hand, would 
say: “You and I are different, yet we must 
live together. Each of us is a Person. Each 
has a unique experience and some original 


* Harold Rugg, Foundations for American Educa- 
tion. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1947. 
Pp. 826. 


power of thought. Together we can distil 
judgment and decision out of human ex- 
perience. So we shall rule together.” 

Thus Professor Rugg concludes that it 
will take the psychology, the sociology, the 
aesthetics, and the ethics of ‘The Con- 
sensus” plus the efforts of the “‘Force Peo- 
ple” to furnish the principle of unity that 
will bring order out of our present-day edu- 
cational chaos. He does not believe the 
scholastics can do it with their modern 
metaphysics compiled from great books. He 
does not believe that the “liberal Arts 
Cousins of the Scholastics” can do it with 
their “sense of heritage.” 

You might wonder whether “Force Peo- 
ple” and “Thing People” must necessarily 
be opposed. You might wonder why Profes- 
sor Rugg did not take a bit of the philosophy 
from his ‘Force People” and conclude, ““To- 
gether we can distil judgment and decision 
out of human experience.” 

In addition to the chapters of the book 
devoted to a discussion of “The Consensus” 
and to “The Foundations,” there is a chal- 
lenging analysis of the educational frontier 
from the 1890’s to the 1940’s. There is a de- 
lightful contrast between the procrustean 
grammar school of 1890 and the child-cen- 
tered Colonel Francis Parker’s Practice 
School of the Cook County Normal. There 
is a list of five great themes that the conven- 
tional school of America has ignored: (1) 
real work, personally and socially useful; 
(2) sex and home life; (3) inferiority and the 
intimate problems of personal living; (4) the 
insistent controversial issues of the social 
system—property and the struggle for 
power, race conflict, and the control of pub- 
lic opinion; and (5) religion. 

Professor Rugg had planned to close his 
book with a chapter entitled “The Best 
School We Can Make Today.” But he dis- 
covered that he was not ready to write that 
chapter. He could provide the theory and 
the basic skeleton, but he had to conclude 
that only the artist-teachers of America can 
supply the living flesh and blood of the 
school. It was good to find an educator say- 
ing to teachers: “Together we will build 
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upon these foundations a structure that will 
help people ‘distil judgment and decision out 
of human experience.’ ” 

GEORGE E. MuRPHY 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION TAKES 
A NEW LOOK 


Some years ago I asked a man, well 
known for his work in Negro education, “Al, 
what’s the best way to break down the bar- 
riers that exist among people in our coun- 
try?” 

people work together,” he said, “‘on 
things they want to do. They’ll be so busy 
with what they are doing, they’ll not be 
thinking about one another. Pretty soon 
everyone in the group won’t be a Negro ora 
Japanese or a white man—he’ll just be 
another person.” 

Perhaps, as we suspected then, the an- 
swer is not so simple as that, yet that solu- 
tion is essentially what is said many times 
over in one of the best and latest statements 
on intergroup education." The main ques- 
tion raised and answered in Intercultural At- 
titudes in the Making is: What so affects the 
attitudes of human beings of all ages as to 
cause them to make basic changes in their 
behavior? 

Workers in intercultural education, par- 
ticularly, have been asking that question for 
quite a long time and not getting a com- 
pletely satisfactory answer. Vicarious ex- 
perience through books or moving pictures, 
units built around the cultural contributions 
of racial and ethnic groups, a study of an- 
thropology, dramatization in many forms— 
all have been suggested and used. None of 
the answers got quite down to people them- 
selves and said, “‘Begin here.” This book 
does. 

It is fitting that the ninth yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society should be concerned 
with the basic principles of learning, par- 
ticularly with the two stated by the year- 


* William Heard Kilpatrick and William Van Til 
(eds.), Intercultural Altitudes in the Making. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. 246. $3.00. 
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book’s chairman in the opening chapter of 
the book: (1) if one is to learn anything (asa 
thought or a feeling or an act), he must 
respond with that thing to some actual situ- 
ation and (2) we learn each response in the 
degree that we live it. 

In Intercultural Attitudes in the Making 
ten experienced workers in the area of inter- 
group relations show how these principles 
can be used to modify the actions of children 
and adults. James Hymes begins by saying 
that if children are satisfied within them- 
selves, feel secure and happy, they can ac- 
cept others and on their acceptance build 
good human relations. He illustrates what 
he means through studies of children and 
their families. The other chapters all speak 
directly about and through people. Author 
interpretation and summary are kept at the 
minimum that will offer the greatest help to 
the reader. Every important aspect of edu- 
cational experience is included. 

The chapter concerning the junior high 
school deals with a phase of intergroup need 
as prevalent as our consolidated schools. A 
young, inquiring teacher is assigned to an 
“‘American”’ school. A real American school, 
he is told, is one where no intergroup prob- 
lems can exist because most of the pupils 
come from “‘good, solid, middle-class homes 
—no extremes of wealth and poverty.” By 
getting down to people themselves, the 
teacher discovers that the school’s seeming 
homogeneity is threatened by the rapid 
growth of an outlying section of the city. 
From this “haphazard outgrowth” come 
children who constitute an economic and 
social minority. How the situation centering 
at first around the “bus kids’ was ap- 
proached and worked out offers good read- 
ing to hundreds of sincere teachers who de- 
sire to make out of just such schools and all 
others, real American schools. 

The chapter called “The High School 
Teacher” analyzes through the character of 
Ann Smith, teacher of social studies, what 
centers of experience are important in a 
high-school curriculum and how some of 
these centers might be developed. The au- 
thor’s insight into the gropings and aspira- 
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tions of many a teacher in the confusion of 
our high schools today makes this chapter a 
heartening experience for the reader. 

But every chapter is valuable. Chapter 
titles tend to be very literal and somewhat 
stuffy, but chapter content in each case is 
dynamic. The chapters move. It is an all too 
rare thing to find a book so important for 


education written almost as simply as 


people talk. 
This book should be read widely. And 


soon. The need for what it offers has never 
been greater or better met in print. 


NELLIE Appy MURPHY 


STATE COLLEGE (Pa.) SCHOOL 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Milk Route. By Martua Ostenso. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.00. 


Each home on Ben Starts’s milk route has its 
share of hope, drama, sorrow. There are those who 
think only of themselves, others who forget their 
despair in helping the community, and Ben, who 
falls in love. A warm human study, a bit sketchy, 
of a small group of comfortable people in a mid- 
western community. 


Harp in the South. By RutH Park. Houghton. $2.75. 


The setting is a slum in Sydney, Australia. Life 
centers upon birth, love, and death. Many are not 
without pride. The wolf is ever at the door; old 
people totter and fight; the men drink; the young 
crave love and something better than they will ever 
know. An excellent Australian novel. 


Abraham Lincoln: His Autobiographical Writings. 
Edited by Paut M. ANGLE. Rutgers. $15. 


Third-person biography, interspersed with auto- 
biographical letters. The editor is director of the 
Chicago Historical Society. 


Other Voices, Other Rooms. By TRuMAN CAPOTE. 
Random House. $2.75. 


A youth of thirteen is summoned from his aunt’s 
New Orleans home to his father’s house at Skully’s 
Landing. This is another study of a decadent south- 
ern family of freaks or worse. In this grotesque night- 
marish life—made worse by the unreality of other 
voices, other rooms—the youth matures. Mr. Capote 
achieves some remarkable effects of horror and 
Freudian imagery. But why? 


Lily Henry. By Mar Cooper. Dutton. $2.50. 


Lily Henry was an enigma—beautiful, intelligent, 
and brilliant as an executive. But a devoted husband 
left room in Lily’s life (she thought) for more—many 
more—romantic lovers. Lily was bored; she wanted 
fulfilment. A study of a woman’s character and per- 
sonality. An extravaganza. While Lily, who is no 


paragon of virtue, is less subtle than the “hussies 
of our historical novels,” she may be more honest. 


Send for Miss Cora. By CHARLEY ROBERTSON. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 


A good story and a thoughtful study of the tobac- 
co region of Kentucky. Lennie is a boy of seventeen 
whose father was murdered by night-riders. His 
search for the beautiful gray horse ridden by the 
leader and his early love for a mature woman, Miss 
Cora, lend excitement and mystery to a convincing 
tale of the tobacco industry. 


In Henry’s Backyard: The Races of Mankind. By 
Ruta BENEDICT and GENE WELTFISH. Schuman. 
$2.00. 


Henry, stock citizen of One Shrinking World, 
dreamed that the whole world was living in his back- 
yard. The story of the reactions of the races is told in 
gay grotesque pictures. Scientists present “facts” as 
proof that many of our notions about “differences” 
are “just plain ridiculous.” 


Son of the Moon. By JosEpH GEORGE HITRECc. 
Harper. $3.00. 


The 1948 Harper prize novel. The lovely heroine 
quotes her mother as saying: “The first thing to re- 
member about India is that it is made up of Indians 
and not Europeans.” The love story of a young 
Hindu pilot, legendary descendant of the moon, and 
the beautiful Chanda. Both young people had a 
Western point of view. Many characters; a panoram- 
ic picture of changing India as a whole. Three 
hundred and eighty-three pages of small print. 


Cry, the Beloved Country: A Story of Comfort in 
Desolation. By ALAN Paton. Scribner. $3.00. 


A story of Africa, of an exploited people, of a 
relentless social system which drives the natives of a 
country to want, racial hatred, and unrest. Quite 
readable, convincing, and with food for thought. 
The scene is laid near and in the gold district of 
Johannesburg. A native pastor is the hero. 
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1939. By Kay Boy te. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 


A glamorous Parisienne is left alone among the 
mountain peasants when her lover enlists. Miss 
Boyle’s prose is always special, but her story is not 
up to her usual standard. 


Lucinda Brayford. By MARTIN Boyp. Dutton. $3.00. 


A four-generation story. The grandparents live in 
Australia, where Lucinda’s parents are born. Lu- 
cinda’s rich mother ambitiously arranges an aristo- 
cratic English marriage for her interesting daughter. 
Rather plotless but entertaining. Literary Guild 
selection for March. 


Temper the Wind. By CLypE Brion Davis. Lippin- 
cott. $2.50. 


By the author of The Great American Novel and 
The Anointed. The story of a war veteran, prize- 
fighter, and garage mechanic who has returned to his 
Wyoming home town. Small-town personalities and 
lengthy boarding-house conversations, with two love 
stories. 


It Took Nine Tailors. By ADOLPHE MENjovu and 
M. M. MusseLMAN. Foreword by CLARK GABLE. 
Whittlesey. $3.50. 


Adventures in Hollywood since the silent-picture 
days; evolution of picture-making. 


Towboat River. By Epwtn and Rosskam. 
Duell, Sloan. $7.50. 


Life on the Mississippi River shown by three 
hundred photographs. Collectors of river books will 
value it. 


Brensham Village. By JoHN Moore. Simon & 
Schuster. $2.75. 


By the author of The Fair Field. A warm and 
tender story of an English village. Whimsical remi- 
niscences of a boy who grew up there and loved the 
people and the countryside. 


Five Plays. By E. P. ConKLE. French. $3.00. 


Five new plays by the author of Prologue to 
Glory. Included are Paul and the Blue Ox and Johnny 
Appleseed. The author delights in our American 
heritage. 


Parnassus on Wheels and The Haunted Bookshop. 
By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. Introduction by J. A. 
Marcottes. Doubleday. $3.00. 


A reprint of two stories, very popular with 
Morley readers, first printed in 1917. 


On the Marble Cliffs. By ERNsT JUENGER. Translated 
from the German by Stuart Hoop. New Direc- 
tions. $2.50. 


An allegory, published in Germany in 1939. A 
study of the nature of tyranny and the processes of a 


totalitarian regime. That it should have been ac- 
cepted by the Germans and Russians is very strange. 
Poetic prose. Short. 


The People’s Song Book. Edited by WALDEMAR 
Hie. Foreword by ALAN Lomax. Preface by 
B. A. Bork. Boni & Gaer. $2.50. 


One hundred songs with melody, lyrics, piano 
accompaniments, and guitar chord instructions. 
Lomax calls this collection “a folio of freedom folk- 
lore, a weapon against war and reaction, and a sing- 
ing testament to the future.” 


Coming After: An Anthology of Poetry from the Low 
Countries. By ADRIAAN J. BARNOUW. Rutgers. 
$5.00. 


A gleaning of 110 poems from the medieval period 
through the present. Introductory outline of the 
social history of the Dutch in relation to their politi- 
cal history, with notes preceding the work of each of 
the fifty-six poets represented. 


“For wel I wot that folk have here-beforn 

Of making ropen, and lad awey the corn; 
And I come after, glenynge here and there, .. .” 
—CHAUCER 


The First Frontier. By R. V. CoLeman. Scribner. 
$3.75. 

The saga of the settlement of America. A pano- 
rama of American settlement, from New Mexico to 
Maine, from Florida to the Great Lakes. Tragic, 
humorous, human; faults, mistakes, and greed are 
not minimized; always forceful and triumphant. A 
new look at history, more convincing than the over- 
glorification of which we may have had enough. 
Maps and illustrations. 


A Hog on Ice and Other Curious Sayings. By 
CHARLES EARLE Funk. Harper. $3.00. 


The origin and development of the colorful 
phrases in daily use by most of us. In a very interest- 
ing Foreword Dr. Funk tells how his curiosity was 
aroused by the expression used as a title to this book 
and of the extensive research he has used in tracing 
its origin. This collection ranges over two thousand 
years of time. Clever black-and-white “spot” illus- 
trations are by Tom Funk, nephew. 


The Heathens: Primitive Man and His Religion. By 
Howe Doubleday. $3.75. 


Primitive man has always felt the need of “get- 
ting in with” the spirits—powers—or gods that rule 
the universe. Professor Howells cites examples from 
primitive groups. Their religious behavior is the ex- 
pression of their religious impulses, either to win 
favor with ghostly or magical powers or to secure 
happiness in an afterlife. This impulse may be gov- 
erned by fear or reverence, but it always acquires 
ritual and formalism. 
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The Milwaukee Road: Its First Hundred Years. By 
Aucust DERLETH. Creative Age. $4.00. 


Third volume of the “Railroads of America 
Series.” How a railroad grew from a twenty-mile 
to a ten-thousand-mile “spider web spun across the 
face of America.’”’ There are famous names—Rocke- 
feller, Armour, Flager, Hill, Morgan—stories, remi- 
niscences, and experiences of railroad men, including 
the tale of the famous Fahy mail robbery, the 
Eugene V. Debs Pullman strike, and the great Idaho 
fire. End maps. 


Birds of Prey of Northeastern America. By LEON 
Aucustuv Hausman. Rutgers. $3.75. 


Illustrated in pen and ink by John B. Abbott. 
Attractive bird in flight in color on jacket and 
frontispiece. Mr. Hausman makes three general clas- 
sifications: vultures, hawks, and owls. He emphasizes 
their value to mankind, particularly their destruc- 
tion of field mice and their consumption of the un- 
buried dead among animals. He also clears up 
some myths and misinformation. An interesting 
volume. 


Recordings 


A PANORAMA OF AMERICAN 
BALLADS 


Listen to Our Story’ is a welcome addition 
to the ballads available for classroom use. 
Though originally recorded in 1927-29, the 
surfaces are remarkably good, and there is 
surprisingly little distortion. A booklet, ed- 
ited by Alan Lomax, gives words and music 
and an excellent though sometimes romantic 
introduction. The voices vary from accept- 
able to good, but unfortunately with ‘‘Pret- 
ty Polly” in hillbilly, a poor representation 
of the folk singer’s art. The accompaniments 
are intriguing. 

The well-chosen selections are ‘Lady 
Gay,” “The Derby Ram,” ‘“‘The Girl I Left 
behind Me,” “Pretty Polly,” “John Henry,” 
“Rock About, My Saro Jane,” “True Re- 
ligion,” and ‘‘Stackerlee.”’ 

T. C. HOEPFNER 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


MOUNTAIN FROLIC 


Mountain Frolic? contains a group of 
songs and square-dance tunes, some with 
words on the records, others without, but all 
accompanied by a printed text and music. It 
will have a popular appeal primarily to the 


* B-1024. Listen to Our Story: A Panorama of 
American Ballads, edited by Alan Lomax. Bruns- 
wick. $4.00. 


people who tune in “hillbilly” radio pro- 
grams. 

The folklorists will recognize such titles 
as “Cindy,” “‘Sourwood Mountain,” “Sally 
Goodin,” and “Old Joe Clark,” and will 
enjoy “Cindy,” with its whimsical text well 
sung and its delightful, though not most 
familiar, tune. However, the folklorist will 
notice the artificial “hillbilly” style of the 
singers, who frequently are more like vaude- 
ville entertainers striving for effects, par- 
ticularly in ‘Sail Away Ladies,” than natu- 
ral unaffected folk singers. The folklorists 
who carefully select and explain the songs 
and the style in which they are sung will find 
some use for the album. 

The printed pamphlet contains a story 
into which the songs are woven. Alan Lo- 
max, the editor of the album and the author 
of the narrative, says: “The story, while 
exaggerated for humorous purposes, is sub- 
stantially accurate.” The exaggeration con- 
sists in emphasizing the coarser, slapstick, 
animalistic side of human nature and prac- 
tically obliterates the charm and beauty in 
the simple but unaffected folk song and folk 
dance. 

Epwin C. KirRKLAND 


UNTVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


2 B-1025. Mountain Frolic, edited by Alan Lomax 
and featuring Dad Crockett, Bradley Kincaid, Uncle 
Dave Macon, Al Hopkins, and others. Album of 
four 10-inch records. Brunswick. $4.00. 


MEASURING 


IS NOT SLEUTHING 


The pole vaulter is proud of 
his record. So is the reader— 


Satisfy your students by 
brief, fair, objective 


JONES 
BOOK-REPORT TESTS 


2300 now ready in clear 
mimeographed sheets 


SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE AND LIST TO 


Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 


UNIVERSAL 
LITERATURE 


As old as the Bible—as new as Jesse 
Stuart, the selections in THE PROSE 
AND POETRY SERIES have been 
included only because they are good 
literature. 

Every type of writing is represented 
(the novels and plays for the upper 
grades are printed separately for flexi- 
bility), and graded appropriately for age 
level. 

Thoroughly American in spirit, these 
books recognize the importance of the 
writings from other lands. 


Let our salesmen tell you 
how these books can enrich 
your classes, or write to 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


STIMULATE 


individual student reading by equipping each student 
with the (1) illustrated, (2) topical 
(3) annotated reading list 


BOOKS FOR YOU 


$0.35 each 


In quantity $0.27 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 West 68th Street 


Chicago 21, Illinois 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


Rendezvous with Reading 


By 
BERTHA EVANS WARD 


HIS new anthology for high-school English courses has been edited 

by a teacher who not only has had a rich and highly successful career 
as a classroom teacher but also is an expert editor. Rendezvous with Reading 
presents forty-five classroom tested selections of varied theme, mood, and 
form from the works of such widely read authors as Louis Bromfield, Ernie 
Pyle, Edward Weeks, Dorothy Thompson, Mark Twain, Charles Lamb, 
etc. Each selection is accompanied by a pithy prefatory note, which sug- 
gests the mood and approach for reading the selection, and pertinent ques- 
tions designed to aid understanding and enjoyment, to stimulate thinking 
and discussion, to suggest theme topics, and to build vocabulary. 53”’ x 8”. 


457 pages. $2.16. 


Journalistic Writing 


Tl 
By th 
GRANT M. HYDE ia 
HE new Fourth Edition of this highly successful pioneer high-school * 
textbook—the only one that combines a classroom course in journalism e 
with a practical handbook for student editors—places more emphasis on a 
modern newspaper make-up and the less expensive methods of printing cs 
school papers; pays greater attention to the problems of the school yearbook; e 
includes more material on photography; and introduces a completely new Ps 
bibliography, and many new illustrations. Throughout, this concise, vivid e 
text has been brought down to date and into line with present-day practices e 
and facilities. 12 mo. 464 pages. Illustrated. $2.00. 
Wr 
Col 
fre 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. you 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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The largest NEW dictionary available 


FUNK & WAGNALLS' 
NEW 
College Standard 
DICTIONARY 


EM’-PHA:TYPE €d;tion 


Send for an examination copy on ap- 
proval and make these simple tests: 


i I. Choose any five words, look them up in the 
also New College Standard 

TYPE Edition, and compare the definitions with 
those given in any other college grade diction- 


DICTIONARY ary. 


2. Choose some word that is frequently mis- 


S T U D Y g oO O K pronounced and compare the method of indicat- 


ing pronunciation in the New College Standard 
Dictionary—EM'-PHA‘TYPE Edition with the 
method of any other dictionary. 


for the classroom 


This carefully prepared twenty- 3. Choose some hyphenated word and see 
three page guide-workbook explains how the hyphenation is indicated in the New 
in easy to follow narrative lesson College Dictionary—EM’*PHA‘TYPE Edition. 
form exactly how to use the diction- 4. Compare the legibility of type-page in the 
ary—and get the most out of it for New College Standard Dictionary—EM’:PHA: 
classroom study of TYPE Edition with that of any other college 
@ pronunciation grade dictionary. 

@ definitions 5. Choose some new words in any technical 
@ etymology field and see how many of them are included in 
@ history the New College Standard Dictionary— 
@ word building EM"’PHA‘TYPE Edition. 

© grammer We ask you to make a test ofits special features 
@ slang in the hope that you too will wish to recommend 
@ word follow-ups this modern dictionary to your students. 
Write today to Funk & Wagnalls a $6.00 bee so 
College Department for as many 

free copies of this booklet as FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


you need for classroom use 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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LANGUAGE STUDY 
for MODERN-DAY NEEDS 


WINNING This new Heath text will arouse students to the tre- 


mendous power and possibilities of words. It not 


WORDS only stimulates effective speaking and writing—it 
quickens intelligence in reading and in listening, and 

By HENRY I. CHRIST arms against the slant of propaganda. It is the first ° 
Head of the Department of book on the high school level to contribute important 
English insights into language as one of the prime factors in 


Andrew Jackson High School both causing and curing personal and social prob- 


St. Albans, New York | 
ems. 


With spelling a weak point of so many young people, THE WOR DS 


these four consumable spelling books meet a real 


need in providing four years’ work in spelling drill, WE USE 
| together with a basic understanding of the struc- 
ture of words. This series may be used remedially, By I. H. YOUNG 
once a week, or as a day-by-day spelling course Central Commercial High School 
supplementary to regular courses in Business Eng- New York City 
lish, Typing, and Shorthand. BOOKS I, II, III, 
and IV. 
HOW TO Young teachers, however well grounded in their 
subject, will be strengthened by tapping the wisdom 


TE ACH of a seasoned campaigner. From her years of teaching 
and learning—‘“‘the successful teacher is the growing 


HIGH SCHOOL one”—the author has many suggestions for saving 
time and energy, and a contagious enthusiasm for 
EN GLISH English not as a restricted “‘skill” subject, but as a 

By DOROTHY DAKIN rich, free-flowing communication art. 


Assistant Professor of English 
State College of Washington 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


